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The Bee Louse, a Pest from Abroad 


By A. B. Champlain. 
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“So, naturalists observe, a flea 

And smaller fleas that on them prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so on proceed ad infinitum.” 
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HE honeybee, our domestic insect 
par excellence, has been found 
to harbor a louse! From plebeian 
workers to illustrious queens, these 
valuable and popular insects have 
been known to carry upon their per- 
sons from five to a great number of 
these louse-like parasites. They are 
really not true lice, but according to 
important structural characters are 
classified with the two-winged flies. 
They have no wings, however, and 
no compound eyes, yet in spite of 
their name, coeca, they are not blind, 
having two small eyes remaining 
with which to find their way about. 
Hidden among the hairs of their 
host in time of danger, these pe- 
culiar creatures emerge to scamper 
about in apparent abandon at feed- 
ing time. Some investigators con- 
sider the bee louse a true parasite, 
but according to the structure of the 
mouth parts it is evident that it is 
not a blood-sucking species. Other 
investigators contend that the insect, 
after a series of acrobatic antics and 
swift movements on the bee’s head, 
cause the latter, by the tickling sen- 
sation, to give up a drop of honey, 
which the bee louse quickly con- 
sumes. Thus we find that it is not 
a true parasite, but a guest whose 
resence is tolerated because its host 
innot dislodge it. 
If it is true, as many beekeepers 
and authorities seem to concur, that 
is more of a curiosity than a 
serious pest in the beehives and on 
es in the United States, then it 
seems advisable, as a precautionary 
neasure, that steps be taken to 
eradicate it before it does become 
a nuisance. In other countries it 














Braula Coeca, the bee 
larged. 


louse, greatly en- 
Drawing by W. R. Walton. 


may not be considered of much im- 
portance, but with us the comfort 
of our domestic animals has usually 














Bee louse on thorax of honeybee, indicated 
by arrow. Photo by H. B. Kirk. 


been considered 
our own, 

The bee louse is another one of 
the pests that have been brought to 
our shores from foreign lands. Im- 
porters of bees from southern Europe 
are no doubt repsonsible, although 
the creature has been known to occur 
elsewhere. It has often been brought 
into the United States on imported 
queen bees, and in this manner has 
been temporarily established in cer- 
tain sections where bees are culti- 
vated. In several localities in Penn- 
sylvania where the bee louse is 
known to occur it has, to the knowl- 
edge of the author, existed over u 
period of years in apparent safety. 
It is a moot question as to whether 
they will continue to hold their own 
or gradually die out from the effects 
of our cooler climate. 

The bee louse, Braula coeca, is 
about one-sixteenth of an inch long, 
reddish brown in color, and is cov- 
ered with many stiff hairs. The in- 
sect has no wings, but the six legs 
are long in proportion to the size of 
the body. The last joints of each 
leg are fitted with a comb-like claw 
with which it holds on to the long- 
branched hairs of the bees. 

The females of Braula are said to 
lay their eggs in the brood chambers, 
and the young or larve upon hatch- 
ing make their way into the brood 
cells of the bees. Here they subsist 
upon some of the food supplied to 
the young bees. When the bees ar- 
rive at maturity the bee louse also 
attains that stage, and at once at- 
taches itself to the body of the host, 
a more or less permanent guest. 

Pennsylvania. 


as well as that of 








Skep Making on the Cotswolds 


ws every twig in the thicket 
is white with hoar frost, and the 
grass is “scrumpety” under foot, the 
time has arrived when the briars for 
skep making may be cut. Armed 
with a short, sharp knife, and with 
his hands stuck in a pair of stout 
hedging gloves, the skepmaker sets 
out for the edge of the woods where, 
on warm August days, the bees de- 
spoil themselves among the blossoms 
of the blackberry and later on the 
village children help themselves to 
the luscious fruit. 


Now that the brambles are leaf- 
less and the sap is right down, the 
best wands can be selected and cut. 
Those that are straight, with fewest 
side shoots are the easiest to split. 


When sufficient have been cut they 
are carried home, split from end to 
end, scraped free from pith, and laid 
over the rafters in the “hovel.’”’ Next 
the straw is selected. Here the 
friendly farmer (perhaps himself a 
beeman) may allow the skepmaker 
access to the stackyard. Maybe 
there is a rick of good corn long 
in the straw ready to be threshed 
out. 

Soon a few “boltings” of promising 
material are set aside. The straw is 
combed over to take out the short 
lengths and any stalks of nettles or 
thistles which may have been caught 
up in the cutting. 

The unbroken straws, when the 
ears have been removed, make the 
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tidiest and best skeps. An iron ring 
to ensure the regularity of the straw, 
as it is fed in, a little at a time, and 
a flat bodkin, sharp at one end and 
with a slit at the other to take the 
wand, are actually the only tools re- 


. 


quired. Knack is the other essenti.l. 
Many skeppists prefer hives with a 
dome top. 

This sort is commenced by taki.g 
a handful of straw (damped if at ill 
brittle) and feeding it through the 
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Our skepmaker at work 
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Typical Cotswold bee garden. 


ring as tight as it will go. A supple 
wand binds it tightly and once a neat 
round circle has been made the hive 
grows rapidly as each round is 
stitched to the one before it. Other 
beemen like a hive with a flat top 
and a hole in the center, so that a 
skep super may be used to catch 
some surplus honey. 


Then a wood ring having a number 
of small holes around its edge ‘s 
used. The briar is passed through 
each hole to attach the straw band 
firmly to the wooden crown. 

Sometimes the weight of honey in- 
side the skep hive is considerable and 
in time the straw perishes at the rim. 
So to help retain its shape a whole 
bramble wand is bound to the edge, 
leaving a small space open to form 
an entrance for the bees. 

A bushel size skep will consist of 
as many as twenty-six rounds of 
straw, and the work, though light, is 
tedious and exacting. 

But the solidity of the finished 
hive made in this manner is beyond 
all question. 

Quite tiny skeps known as “caps” 
are made for supering purposes; and 
an “eke,” consisting of a few roun is 
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of straw, is sometimes made in order 
to deepen a hive on the verge of 
casting a swarm. As the swarming 
time approaches, the demand for 
large hives for the prime swarms and 
lesser ones for the second swarms, 
or “casts,” springs up, and there are 
generally not enough to go round. 

Though the straw hive may never 
quite die out, it is sad to feel that 
the art of weaving these splendid ex- 


amples of a craft, once so prominent 
in our Cotswold hamlets, may one 
day become extinct. 

There is but one cover proper to 
this dome of straw, and it is the 
hackle with its twisted top. 

Akin to the cottage thatch for real 
warmth, it is complete in its har- 
mony with the rusticity and charm 
of the old straw bee skep. 

England. 


Spring and the Honey Market 


By Leslie Burr. 


PRING is a critical period with 
the honey market. It is the time 
of the year when the beekeeper who 
has disposed of his own crop should 
be buying honey from other bee- 
keepers or honey dealers. It is a 
mistake to allow honey customers to 
go unsupplied at any time of the 
year. Incidentally, I believe that, 
where a beekeeper has developed a 
local market he will find more money 
in the selling end than in producing 
honey; particularly so where all that 
is necessary is the placing of honey 
in small containers and delivery to 
the local merchant. In other words, 
a beekeeper’s percentage of profit 
may be greater on honey purchased 
after his own crop has been disposed 
of than on honey produced in his 
own apiaries. 


Spring is also a time to speed up 
honey consumption by securing a 
little newspaper publicity. The aver- 
age person has forgotten about the 
things of the past season. He or 
she, as the case may be, is thinking 
of spring, and anxious for the first 
green vegetables and fruits from the 
South. 

And now I hear the beekeeper with 
a portion of his honey crop still un- 
sold asking: “How am I to get such 
newspaper publicity?” 

The answer is, by furnishing the 
local newspaper editor with such 
facts concerning bees and honey ss 
are news at the time. 

For example, we will take a lo- 
cality where a heavy crop was pro- 
duced last season. The winter has 
been hard on bees and there is going 
to be considerable loss. There is 
also a portion of the crop unsold. In 
such an event all that is necessary 
to do is to give the newspaper editor 
the facts. Or, vetter yet, write the 
item up yourself and send it in to the 
newspaper. Do it after this fashion: 
write a short letter to the news- 
paper to the effect that you are en- 
closing an item of news that might 
be considered of sufficient value for 
publication; then, on another sheet 
of paper, give the facts. You might 
state it in this fashion: “It is re- 
ported by John Smith, the local 
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honey producer, that there will be 
a heavy loss of bees this spring as 
a result of the severe winter; some 
beekeepers will lose as high as 50 
per cent of their bees. This is pro)- 
ably Nature’s way of equalizing mat- 
ters for the big honey crop of last 
season. As a matter of fact, the 
honey crop of last season was so 
large that it is as yet not all disposed 
of, and there will be honey on the 
market for a month or so yet.” 

Of course, the news item should 
give a true report of facts. If the 
bees have wintered well, state so; if 
prospects are good or bad for a 
honey crop the coming year, that is 
news. But always state that there 
is still some honey to be had. 

This kind of publicity costs noth- 
ing but the few moments necessary 
to prepare it, and if it is cleverly 
written, it will produce results that 
a paid-for advertisement will not at- 
tain. 

There is not a locality anywhere 
in the United States, where honey is 
produced and a local newspaper is 
published, but what the publication 
of a bee and honey news item 
can be obtained during the spring 
months. For more than fifteen years 
I have, from time to time, furnished 
newspapers with such items, and I 
have yet to have any of them refused 
publication. Good judgment, of 
course, is necessary. 

I do not suppose there is more than 
one beekeeper in a thousand who 
makes a practice of securing the pub- 
lication of bee news. They lack the 
will to act. Well, if a beekeeper has 
not the will to go out and create or 
develop a good local market for his 
honey, he is not entitled to such a 
market. Honey markets are largely 
“made markets.” But honey has 
plenty of company. Take any of the 
big household magazines, the Curtis 
publications, for example, and a 
large portion of their advertising is 
educational. The reader is told why 
he should eat, from soup (Camp- 
bell’s) to nuts (Diamond Brand). 
There was no market whatever for 
many of the things advertised, until 
the market was made. 


Comb Honey Prize Contest 


The G. B. Lewis Co., of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, has announced a 
contest, open to any beekeeper who 
is not a dealer in supplies or pri- 
marily a dealer in honey, with $600 
in cash prizes. 


Each entry will consist of one case 
of comb honey in Lewis sections. Ap- 
plication must be made to the Lewis 
Company for entry before July 15th 
and the honey must reach Watertown 
by September 15th. 


After the judging is completed the 
honey is to be sold by the company 
and the money paid to the beekeep- 
ers sending it. All expenses except 
express charges are to be paid by 
the company. Only one case can be 
entered by any beekeeper and must 
be produced by the person entering 
it. 

The first prize is $300 in cash. 
Second prize, $200; third $75, with 
a prize of $25 on packing. 


This contest is unusual in the size 
of the awards offered and every 
comb honey producer should put 
forth his best efforts toward secur- 
ing one of the prizes. Since the 
honey is to be sold and the money 
paid to the beekeeper there is little 
risk to be run. It is to be hoped that 
the contest will bring out a display 
of honey worthy of exhibit anywhere. 





Idaho Order as Safeguard 
Against Disease 


Distribution of bees in Idaho will 
be regulated by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in accordance 
with an order just issued. 


The order is as follows: 


“Tt shall be unlawful to ship into 
the State of Idaho, for delivery with- 
in the state, bees on combs, or any 
hives, combs, supers, or other bee- 
keeping equipment which has previ- 
ously been used, provided that this 
regulation shall not be construed to 
mean that bees in packages on new 
frames and new foundation are pro- 
hibited, and further provided that 
this regulation shall not be construed 
as prohibiting the shipment into the 
state of Idaho of comb honey in sec- 
tions intended for human consump- 
tion. All bees shipped into Idaho 
must be accompanied with an affi- 
davit stating that any honey used for 
food in such cases has been subjected 
to a temperature of not less than 212 
degrees Fahrenheit for not less than 
30 minutes. 


“Previous rules and regulations in 
conflict with these rules and regula- 
tions are automatically withdrawn.” 
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Established by Samuel Wagner in 1861. 
The oldest Bee Journal in the English language. Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Postoffice at Hamilton, Illinois. 
Cc. P. Dadant, Editor; Frank C. Pellett, Associate Editor. 
Maurice G. Dadant, Business Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


In the United States, Canada and Mexico, $1.50 per year; three 
years, $3.00. Other foreign countries, postage 25 cents extra per 
year. All subscriptions are stopped at expiration. Date of expira- 
tion is printed on wrapper label. 


New Races 


A few years ago, Mr. Baldensperger gave us an ac- 
count of a trip taken by him to the Sahara, to secure bees 
from there, yellow bees which are said to be the mother 
stock of the Italian bees. He brought some home, but 
soon had them mixed with the bees of southern France. 
Now Mr. Bernard, whose portrait we published in the 
January number, gives us the following, in a letter 
lately received: 

“Our American friend, Mr. McClanahan, who came to Algeria for 
the purpose of rearing golden bees, is going to help us in the at- 
tempt at securing pure fecundation of the Magribin or Saharian 
bees, those golden bees, of which I have again obtained five pros- 
perous colonies. The ‘Jardin d’essai’ (experimental garden) is a 
beautiful park which will soon be surrounded with the growth of 
constructions, for the city of Algiers is growing rapidly, and here 
we hope to be able to isolate the yellow Saharian bees sufficiently 
to secure pure matings. 

“In this experimental garden, they have established a normal 
school for girls, in which they teach housekeeping as it is con- 
ceived in France; also a school of horticulture, and an Insectarium 
in which they experiment upon the useful and noxious insects. 
This Insectarium has already rendered important services to the 
cultivation of orange trees, by introducing here the insect ‘Novius 
cardinalis,’ which preys upon one of the most formidable parasites of 
the orange tree, the ‘Icerya purchasi,’ and destroys it more thor- 
oughly than all insecticides tried. 

“It is in this pavilion that they installed the apiarian associa- 
tion. We have there an apiary with room for 30 colonies, though 
only 14 are there at present. In it we are locating a museum of 
beekeeping, the greatest novelty of which will be a collection of 
the indigeneous beekeeping outfits. 

“However we do not propose to neglect the display of modern 
implements, but, when one wishes to study progress, one must wit- 
ness the advance made, just as when we study human improve- 
ments it is necessary to study the Kanaks of Australasia. So we 
will place the clay ‘fakroun’ side by side with the modern Ameri- 
can smoker, the pottery hive side by side with the Dadant wired 
foundation frame.” 


The Bees Close to the Orchard 


Here is another testimony in favor of having the api- 


ary among the apple trees. At the meeting of beekeep- 
ers at Eureka, January 21, I was informed that Thomas 
Junk, at El Paso, Ill., has an apiary at the end of his or- 
chard. It is reported that the trees next to the apiary 
are usually loaded with fruit, while those at the far end 
often fail in yielding fruit. Evidently it is in the springs 
of windy and cool weather that the difference is most 
perceptible between trees that get the visits of the bees 
during the short hours of sunshine and those trees that 
are too far to secure this benefit. 

One of the most thorough and easily understood bul- 
letins upon the subject is “Pollination and the Honey 
Bee,” by Harry F. Dietz, as Publication No. 52 of the 
Division of Entomology of Indiana, published last No- 
vember, at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Dietz, with very plain engravings, explains how 
pollination takes place, in fruits, in peas, in clovers, in 
mints, in thistles, dandelions, etc. His explanations are 
very plain and intelligible and the reader readily under- 
stands why some flowers are well fertilized by the action 
of insects, while others are not. 

The bulletin has 20 pages of text and may be had, free, 
a Frank N. Wallace, State Entomologist, at Indian- 
apolis. 
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Sixth Edition of ‘““The Hive 
and Honey Bee” in Russian 


In 1892, Mr. Kandratieff, a wealthy Russian, of St, 
Petersburg, offered to translate our revision of the 
Langstroth work into the Russian language, if we would 
sell him the cuts and would not make any charge for 
copyrights. In consideration of the difficulty of getting 
progress into the land, we accepted. Four editions 
were published. But after the death of Kandratieff, and 
the revolution in Russia, we hardly hoped to see more 
editions. We were therefore much surprised to receive, 
lately, a sixth edition, published by W. S. Raikowski, at 
Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg) in 1925. We are 
considerably elated to see that there is real progress in 
Russia, despite all the discouraging statements of sensa- 
tional newspapers, the world over. Of course, beekeep- 
ing is but a small branch of agriculture, but it is quite 
probable that the Russians are trying hard to bring prog- 
ress, everywhere. 

The last edition, howev®¥, is not on as good paper or 
as neatly printed as the first. We would like to see the 
next up-to-date in every respect. 


Desirable Progress and Inventions ? 


On page 161 of our April, 1925 number, we gave the 
suggestions of a French magazine (La Gazette Apicole) 
asking its readers what progress, in beekeeping, is most 
desirable. They have just published a number of 
answers, one of them from a reader of the American Bee 
Journal. Here are some of the replies: 

“The adoption of a standard hive and frame for all 
countries.” 

““A better bee escape than the ones now in use.” 

“The fecundation of queens by selected drones” (6 
replies). 

“The stimulation of the queen’s laying early, to have 
strong colonies for the harvest.” 

“More perfected ways of control of bee diseases.” 


Good Combs 


No one has greater regard for good worker combs than 
I have. When I was a boy, my father, Charles Dadant, 
taught me that good combs were the wealth of the bee- 
keeper. So he sent me every spring among the box hive 
beekeepers to buy the combs of dead colonies. This was 
before the time of widespread foulbrood, so that combs 
were never suspected. Nowadays, although I keep on 
preaching the use of all the worker combs that may be 
saved out of box hives, no one pays any attention to my 
recommendations. Well, friends, if you prefer to melt 
them up and use full sheets of comb foundation, I 
should not complain. But I cannot refrain from repeat- 
ing what Charles Dadant said, for it is true: Good 
worker combs constitute the wealth of the beekeeper. 


The Value of Honey 
According to Mohammed 


Mr. Bernard tells us that a great compensation for the 
low condition of beekeeping in the Mohammedan coun- 
tries is to be found in the fact that honey brings a high 
price among those races, because, according to the great 
Prophet Mohammed, the highest authority in the World, 
“honey is a remedy for all diseases.” So let us not fail 
to quote Mohammed when we advertise our honey. 
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Progress of Associations 


“Having read what you have to say (indicating the way you 
feel) relative to the inactivity of beekeepers (See under answer 
No. 8, under title ‘Association Values,’ A. B. J., Feb., 1926, page 
85) I cannot but feel that you have expressed a biased view of the 
failure to co-operate. You therein tell of your experience and 
views resulting. Since every matter must have at least two sides, 
may I be permitted to tell of my experience and consequent frame 
of mind? 

“Almost as soon as I became a beekeeper I took steps to also 
become a member of associations. I joined our State Association 
and would have joined the National Association, but found I could 
gain admission only through our State Association. So I did what 
I could do induce our State Association to join the National. As 
soon as the rules were changed so as to make it possible I sent my 
dues to the National direct. 


“Supposing I was an inconsequential factor among thousands of 
others, the most I could do was to support the Association with my 
membership dues. I paid all that was asked. When I learned the 
National Organization was composed of considerably less than 2,000 
members I began to recognize myself as a factor of some import- 
ance and so made my plans to attend the very next annual meet- 
ing, which was at Chicago, in January, 1925. Car fare alone 
amounted to seventy-eight dollars and some cents. Total expenses 
were considerably above $100.00. 


“Only two others attending traveled a greater distance than I. 
One of these represented a Honey Producers’ Association, which, I 
understand, took care of his expenses. 

“Being young in beekeeping, I did not feel it proper to put my- 
self forward; but I did tell the President that I was ready to do 
anything and everything they might have for me to do, and told 
him of my particular qualifications, through experience in other or- 
ganiations, to serve on certain committees. 

“I was given the arduous task of helping select the next place of 
meeting. Since returning home I -have been enlightened as to the 
work of the National Association through the receipt of three 
copies of the ‘Bulletin’—practically a blank as to information—and 
an occasional squib in the bee journals. As a result of my efforts, 
the President’s annual address was ‘broadcasted’ through one of 
these journals. 

“Although the expense would be nearly three times as great, I 
had made my plans to attend the National meeting at Cincinnati 
that I presume convened yesterday and the day before; but unfore- 
seen causes prevented. Since I was not there, will I ever be en- 
lightened as to what was done, or what the organization hopes to ac- 
complish? 

“Now, Mr. Dadant, what more could I do than what I have done? 
We who are young in the industry, we who have not been commis- 
sioned with the leadership, look to you older heads, you who do and 
have held the scepter of leadership, for direction. Instead of be- 
rating us for our inactivity, tell us what we can do. We are willing 
to work but we want your guidance and direction so that our acts 
will be constructive, not destructive.” e 
H. A. Mark, Oshkosh, Neb. 


Your criticism and enquiry are very well put, but I am 
sorry to say that it is not difficult to show where our bee- 
keepers are at fault. I can give you a reply by quoting 
the speech of the Wisconsin State President, Mr. Gwin, 
in the February number of “Wisconsin Beekeeping”: 


“The question of our membership is somewhat perplexing. 
side of the Association does not increase as it should. Every year 
there is a turnover that should not exist. We average from two to 
three hundred new members each year, but I am sorry to say we 
lose about as many.” 


This 


There is the main secret of inefficiency of an associa- 
tion. But that is not all. A year or two ago, I attended 
a Nebraska meeting. The Secretary had been acting as 
agent for the members to buy their supplies. He saved 
them as much as $50 on a single order. But he got noth- 
ing for his trouble. Yet he was willing to continue, be- 
cause he loved to be useful. How many will you find 
who work for nothing and are satisfied? If he had 
charged a fair margin, the thing would have broken 
down. It did in other places. 


The trouble with our beekeepers is that they are, like 
the farmers, unable to see co-operation in the right light. 
They want immediate results and as they cannot get 
them they drop out. 


You ask the leaders to tell you what you can do. Noth- 
ing, unless you can put it into the heads of the mass of 
beekeepers to join their own State Association and to 
secure membership for it in the National. It will take 
some years to make a successful organization. But we 
have been trying to do this for fifty years and we are 
still at the point of beginning. I am very much afraid 
that we will make little progress. The farmers are more 
numerous, have more interest at stake and yet do so 
little that it is discouraging. 


I am occasionally thvited to attend Farmers’ Institutes 
organized in each county for the benefit of the farmers. 
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In some counties there is a good attendance, but in other 
counties the average farmer thinks he knows more than 
the men who are employed to talk to him. I usually 
talk about “Popular Errors Concerning Bees and 
Honey,” but it is very rare when I have an audience of a 
hundred, in a county numbering 3,000 farmers. They 
don’t appreciate what is done for them. It is slow work, 
but the time may be nearer than I foresee, for actual 
progress. 


Straw Skeps for Other than Hive Purposes 


In this number, pages 114-115, will be found an arti- 
cle describing the method of making straw skeps for 
beehives. The writer says that “it is sad to feel that the 
art of weaving these splendid examples of a craft, once 
so prominent in our Cotswold hamlets, may one day be- 
come extinct.” But these straw baskets are used for 
many purposes, besides beehives. In his young days, the 
editor often saw the bread dough allowed to leaven or 
“raise” previous to baking, in shallow baskets of this 
kind. The inside of the basket is sprinkled freely with 
flour, then the proper amount of dough is dropped into 
it. After the dough is “raised” and ready for the oven, 
it is dumped out of the basket, upon a wooden shovel 
and slipped into the oven. The very best kind of French 
bread is made in this manner. Baskets or skeps are 
made of proper size to carry different articles and there 
is such a basket in the home of Mr. D.’s eldest daughter, 
which has been used for fifty years or more to carry 
eggs, being much safer than either a box or a crock, 
since the eggs are not likely to be cracked by dropping 
them in the basket. We will give the photo of this bas- 
ket in a future number. 


Bees and Grapes 


Our editor often speaks at Farmers’ Institutes on the 
question of “Popular Errors Concerning Bees and 
Honey.” He spoke on that subject at the Woodford 
County, Illinois, Beekeepers’ Association meeting of 
January 21. The Woodford County Journal reporter, in 
this newspaper of January 28, reported him as saying 
that bees work on grapes only when the skin of the fruit 
has been broken by other causes than their own action. 
This is correct. But the reporter goes on to state that 
the bee visits these fruits and gathers the juices “from 
which he makes honey.” That is entirely incorrect. A 
bee is not a “he,” neither does she make honey from 
fruit juices. Those juices are the worst thing that bees 
gather. They are usually already fermented when bees 
gather them, and if they happen to bring any of them to 
the hive and tore them in the cells, they are a greater 
cause of diarrhea and spring dwindling among the bees 
than any other cause. This should be well understood, 
for some people imagine that the bees profit by their 
sucking of grape juice or apple juice. But neither wine 
nor cider will ever make honey. 


Pollination by the Bees 


The California Cultivator of January 23, contains a 
very interesting article on the pollination of blossoms by 
the bees. It states that “the fruit grower has held that 
bees injure the blossoms of his trees and thus reduce his 
crops, but this situation no longer exists, for the fruit 
grower has found the bee to be his best friend.” Facts 
are bound to win, sooner or later. 


Buckeye Poisoning of the Bee 


This is the title of a Bulletin, No. 301, of the Experi- 
ment Station of Berkeley, California. It is by the same 
author as the contribution on this subject published in 
our December number, page 575, G. H. Vansell. Mr. 
Vansell gives the matter still greater scope, with several 
additional engravings. 
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With the Bee Men of British Columbia 


Notes and Pictures Concerning Honey Production in Canada’s Mountain Wonderland 


RITISH COLUMBIA is a vast re- 

gion of high mountains, narrow 
valleys, clear streams, magnificent 
forests and wonderful scenery. It is 
larger than our great state of Texas, 
with enough left over to make nearly 
two states like Iowa. With all this 
immense area there are but little 
more than half a million people, or 
approximately the same number as in 
a single city such as Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, California. When we 
remember that a large number live in 
the cities of Victoria and Vancouver 
it will at once be apparent that Brit- 
ish Columbia is largely unsettled. 


It is said that there are few places 
in all this region where one can stand 
in the open beyond the sight of 
mountains. Aside from the Peace 
River section, in the northeastern 
portion, the entire province is cov- 
ered with forest. Some of the world’s 
finest timber grows here and if the 
present generation appreciates its 
value the world will one day pay 
tribute to British Columbia for the 
lumber which it must have. Un- 
fortunately, the same wasteful meth- 
ods of lumbering which have de- 
stroyed the American forests seem to 
prevail here, also, and the big trees 
are going fast. 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


To drive through the woodlands of 
the west coast, where there are ce- 
dars eight to ten feet through and 
more than a hundred feet to the first 
limb, is a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience. Unlike the pine lands of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, the valley 
soil occupied by these trees is very 
rich. Once the trees are removed the 
land may be had at a low price, but 
the cost of clearing and preparation 
for cropping is excessively high, so 
that new farms cost as much as well 
improved ones in the older settled re- 
gions. The difficulty of clearing the 
logged-off lands, together with the 
mountainous surface, accounts for 
the fact that British Columbia has 
not been more rapidly settled. 


One could hardly imagine a 
greater contrast than one finds when 
passing from the prairie provinces, 
where farming is almost the exclu- 
sive business, across the mountains 
to British Columbia, where lumber- 
ing, mining and fishing are pre-emi- 
nent industries. The agriculture is 
confined for the most part to the 
narrow valleys and bench lands along 
the streams and bordering the lakes. 
There are numerous large lakes, 
some of which fill the entire depres- 
sion between the mountain areas. 


Kootenay Lake thus occupies the 
available ground space so fully that 
there is no room even for a railroad 
to pass. Accordingly a big boat car- 
ries the passengers from the station 
at Nelson to the opposite end of the 
lake, 


Due to the rugged nature of the 
country, big game animals find a 
refuge from the hunters in the 
higher mountains and bid fair to re- 
main in moderate abundance for 
years to come. Bear, deer, moose, 
mountain goat and other animals are 
to be found throughout the province. 
A greater variety of game is. foun 
in British Columbia than probably 
in any similar area on the American 
Continent. 


The climate of the coast region is 
mild. Frosts seldom occur at Vic- 
toria and the temperature has never 
been known to rise above 90 degrees 
Fahr. There is ample rainfall in th> 
coast region, with wet and dry sea- 
sons, the winter and spring months 
being the best growing season for 
grains and grasses. In the interior 
there is a large area known as the 
dry belt, where irrigation is neces- 
sary to harvest satisfactory crops 
The agriculture is highly specialized 


J. W. Winson, E, R. Freeman, Geo. E. Thompson, W. H. Turnbull and Alex. Keir, a group of well-known British Columbia beemen. 
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W. J. Sheppard, 


in different sections. In the Okano- 
gan and to some extent in the Koote- 
nay districts we find extensive or- 
chards where all the hardy tree 
fruits, from apricots to apples, are 
grown. In the Fraser Valley dairy- 
ing is a leading enterprise. There is 
little general farming, such as is 
known in the great central west. 


Beekeeping Possibilities 


The beekeeping of the province is 
concentrated in a few limited areas, 
principally in the Fraser Valley, the 
Okanogan and on lower Vancouver 
Island. Over most of the province 
there are no bees at all. There are 
vast areas of unoccupied fireweed lo- 
cations throughout the province. 
While the average yields are smaller 
than those secured in the sweet clo- 
ver districts of the prairie provinces, 
there is, in the milder climate and 
forest clad mountains, ample com- 
pensation for the difference. Then 
there is the possibility that some of 
the untried districts may yet furnish 
more abundant bee pasture than the 
older settled communities. A. H. 
Smith, of Natal, near the eastern 
boundary, received 16 two-pound 
packages in 1924 and secured an av- 
erage of 225 pounds per colony of 
surplus from snowberry. Beside the 
Snowberry or wolfberry there is 
white Dutch clover, fireweed and In- 
dian hemp or dogbane, all of which 
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may yield surplus under favorable 
conditions. 


That canny old Scot, F. Dundas 
Todd, long a member of the inspec- 
tion force, now retired, expressed the 
opinion that the best bee pastures in 
British Columbia are at present en- 
tirely unoccupied. After traveling 
across the mountains and taking note 
of the immense areas of fireweed in 
the burned districts I could well be- 
lieve that he is right. 


Nelson, long the home of W. J. 
Sheppard, Provincial Apiarist, is a 
beautiful little city built on the 
mountain side. It is a stiff climb 
from the business districts up to the 
home of our well known friend who 
has since moved to Victoria in or- 
der to be near his office in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Sheppard 
is an ingenious chap and has orig- 
inated numerous devices in common 
use by the western beekeepers. His 
Kootenay hive-case is to be found 
everywhere in British Columbia and 
is coming into use to some extent in 
the prairie provinces, also. It is 
simply an outer case built in 
sections to enable the beekeeper to 
add them as needed when he puts on 
supers. The easy expansion or con- 
traction of the case makes it very 
useful as an added protection 
throughout the year. 


Sheppard’s flower garden was 


Provincial Apiarist, and a glimpse of his garden. 


worth a long journey for any flower 
lover. More than 700 named plants 
were growing on the small space of 
three city lots, and so harmoniously 
were they arranged that they seemed 
to have grown there naturally. The 
picture shows him, with a glimpse 
of the garden. 


On to the Coast 


It is always hard to keep within 
bounds when describing such a trip 
as the one to British Columbia. It 
would not be difficult to use a whole 
issue of the Journal in describing the 
attractions of this scenic wonder- 
land and its delightful people. 


Only one day was spent in the Oka- 
nogan country. This is in the so- 
called dry belt of the interior, where 
fruit growing is the principal indus- 
try. J. F. Roberts, of Kalowna, a 
young man who entered the world 
war as a private and came out a ma- 
jor, proved to be a delightful com- 
panion. From the railroad station 
at Penticton there proved to be 
but little cultivated area within 
reach. However, it soon became 
apparent’ that there are far 
more orchards on the benches and 
tucked away among the hills than at 
first seemed possible. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover, grown as cover crops 
in the orchards, furnish the principal 
source of surplus honey, with alsike 
and white Dutch clover also yielding. 
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Such wild plants as snowberry, dog- 
bane, etc., add something. 

It is a long but interesting jour- 
ney across the mountains to the Fra- 
ser Valley, where most of the ex- 
tensive beekeepers are located. The 
forest-clad mountains furnish an 
ever-changing scene of rare attrac- 
tion to the men from the prairie re- 
gion of the middle west. Looking 
from the window of the train one 
sees a hundred spots where he would 
like to make camp and remain for a 
month, each succeeding one seeming 
just a little more interesting than 
the others. Reaching such a country 
at the end of a summer, spent in vis- 
iting the prairie provinces from Win- 
nipeg westward, makes one feel that 
there is entirely too much to be seen 
in the time available. 


Forest Fires and Fishing 


All the way across the mountaias 
the air was so filled with smoke that 
one could see but a _ short distance. 
The papers were filled with stories of 
the worst fires in the history of the 
province. On my arrival at New 
Westminster, I learned that the fires 
in the vicinity of Sullivan Station 
had just been brought under control. 
Here I met Mr. W. H. Turnbull, who 
was formerly a member of the pro- 
vincial inspection force. He took 
me in his car through the burned 
district and drove by the ruins of five 
different homes, where settlers had 
lost everything, in the neighborhood 
of his apiaries. Fires had been 
started on the roofs of his buildings 


by brands carried by the winds on 
several occasions, but fortunately 
they had put them out without 
serious damage. The imagination 
ean hardly picture the _ desola- 
tion caused by such a fire. The little 
farms which have been cleared are 
mostly surrounded by forest and 
there is little chance to save the 


W. H. Lewis, originator of the Lewis treat- 


ment for foulbrood. 
buildings when the woods all around 
are a seething mass of flames. Such 
fires make the fireweed prosper, and 
for several years the region will be 
one mass of the finest possible bee 
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pasture. Fireweed honey is of the 
finest quality and with favorab! 
conditions the yields are heavy. 

Several years ago, when I met 
Turnbull in Seattle he promised th: 
when I should come to British Colun:- 
bia he would take me salmon fishin; 
The first thing he said when we met 
was to remind me of this promise. In 
company with A. W. Finlay we start- 
ed for the fishing grounds, near an 
island 26 miles off the coast. It wa 
a great trip, but since I am a poor 
fisherman, I hardly expected to cate) 
any fish. Turnbull staid on th 
launch and Finlay rowed the boat, 
leaving me to do the fishing. They 
baited my hook with a piece of ti 
(spoon). I had done most of m; 
fishing with worms for bullheads, and 
it seemed to me it would be a dum! 
fish that would bite on such a hook. 
To my surprise I caught 2 blueback 
salmon. Finlay and Turnbull insist- 
ed that they were small fish and that 
they were disappointed because | 
did not catch some good ones. They 
told me the story of Steward Edward 
White, who used a ten-pound salmon 
as bait to catch a ninety-pound cod 
A thirty-inch salmon may look small 
to the western boys, but it looks like 
a whale to me. 

Mrs. Turnbull used one of the fish 
to provide the principal dish for a 
little dinner party, when several of 
the nearby bee men and their wives 
were present. It was a delightful oc- 
casion, as is always the case when 
bee folks meet. The picture shows 
five men who were present, but un- 


wreck that remained after the forest fire near Sullivan Station. 
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fortunately we have no picture of the 
most interesting part of the group— 
the ladies. 


In the lower Fraser valley, near 
the coast, there is a much greater va- 
riety of honey sources than further 
inland. Cultivated raspberry, which 
is grown in large acreage, yields a 
substantial crop, some years as much 
as one-fourth of the total yield. Al- 
sike clover and fireweed give most 
of the balance with something from 
snowberry. Huckleberry, wild peas, 
vetch, mints, Canada thistle, cascara, 
Labrador tea, and numerous other 
plants are mentioned by the bee- 
keepers as the source of honey. 


No mention of British Columbia 
beekeeping would be complete with- 
out including W. H. Lewis, the pio- 
neer beekeeper of the region. Al- 
though he has passed his 76th birth- 
day he still is active, and at the 
time of my visit was devising means 
of outwitting a bear which was feast- 
ing on honey at one of his apiaries. 
Lewis is well known to our readers as 
the man who first successfully used 
drugs in the treatment of European 
foulbrood. Much was written con- 
cerning it, a few years ago, as the 
Lewis treatment. 


Vancouver Island, which lies off 
the coast of the mainland, is as large 
as some of the New England states 
and is a little world to itself. Much 
of it is still unsettled, but in the re- 
gion about Victoria one finds much 
to delight the nature lover. Most of 
the beekeeping on the Island is in the 
hands of those who follow some other 
line of business for a livelihood and 
keep bees for the love of it. Average 
yields are not sufficiently high to 
encourage beekeeping as a commer- 
cial enterprise. Further north, in 
the unsettled districts, there are said 
to be fireweed locations which are 
more promising. 

I have reached the limit of my 
space with my story only half told. 
I would like to tell of my long drive 
with O. B. Ormond, president of the 
Vancouver Island Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, to the home of the Secretary, 
Mrs. Greenwood, as well as our visit 
to the experiment station and a de- 
lightful visit with E. M. Straight, the 
superintendent of the station, and F. 
W. Laing, the Secretary to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, who did every- 
thing possible to make my stay on 
the island pleasant. I would like to 
tell something of the delightful coun- 
try home of J. W. Winson, editor »f 
“Wildwood” column in the Vancou- 
ver paper and President of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation. I would like to tell more 
about the beekeepers and the honey 
plants and some things which are not 
beckeeping at all, but there is no 
room for more. 
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Pollen Substitutes 


A paper of more than passing in- 
terest was given by Dr. R. L. Parker, 
of the Kansas College of Agriculture, 
at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists at 
Kansas City. The value of pollen 
substitutes has been a much discussed 
question among beekeepers for many 
years. Rye meal, wheat flour, pea 
meal and others have been fed to the 
bees in times of pollen scarcity, with 
the impression that they served as 


suitable food for the bees in an emer- 
gency. 

Dr. Parker took this problem as 
the basis for his work, for his ad- 
vanced degree at Cornell University, 
and a detailed account of his experi- 
ments will later be published as a 
thesis. In order to determine the 
value of the various _ substitutes, 
Parker fed something like a dozen 
different kinds, including finely 
ground rye, wheat, oats, pea meal, 
corn, buckwheat and even Mellin’s 
Food. It is interesting to note that 
the bees will freely accept such foods 
in times of pollen scarcity, but that 
the larve in every case dies just af- 
ter the period of mass feeding. 

He found that the feeding of sub- 
stitutes stimulates the queen to lay 
eggs and the nurse bees to feed the 
young larve, but that the develop- 
ment of young thus fed was not com- 
pleted. He was not able to find any 
substitute which served in place of 
pollen and the results of his work in- 
dicate that the saving of combs of 
stored pollen is the only insurance 
available to the beekeeper for bridg- 
ing over times of scarcity. 

Owing to the importance of the 
subject and the wide difference of 
opinion among beekeepers as to the 
value of pollen substitutes, Doctor 
Parker’s observations are likely to 
receive wide notice. 





E. M. Straight, Superintendent of the Experimental Station; O. B. Ormond, President of 
the Association; F. W. Laing, Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture. 
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Wax Refining for the Sideliner 


reading bee magazines, I notice 
that it is usually the large pro- 
ducer who describes his methods. He 
has steam and other power as well as 
expensive equipment at hand and can 
afford to maintain it on account of 
his larger production. The small pro- 
ducer could easily anticipate the 
whole revenue of the year’s crop, or 
even the revenue of the crops of 
several years, in the installation of 
even one of the aids that the large 
producer cannot do without. 

Particularly noticeable is the dis- 
parity between the cost of wax- 
refining apparatus and the revenue 
that the small producer derives from 
beeswax. Makeshift apparatus is 
often used unintelligently and the 
shelves of the dealers sometimes con- 
tain horrible samples of so-called 
beeswax. 

This article will attempt to carry 
the reader along every step of an 
inexpensive method of refining bees- 
wax. No beekeeper need be ashamed 
of the product. It will bring the 
highest prices. 

The crude beeswax readily falls 
into two classes, and, for his own 
convenience, the beekeeper should 
keep them separate throughout. In 
the first class we will consider the 
cappings, the clean burr combs and 
new comb accidentally broken. In 
the second class are those forms con- 
taining a large percentage of im- 
purities, the old combs and trim- 
mings from them, and the refuse 
from the purification of the wax of 
the first class. 

Many _ beekeepers 
honey into 


uncap._ their 
the Dadant Uncapping 


By Walter L. Wilson. 


Can or something similar. Fewer 
press the cappings as they come from 
the uncapping can. In this way the 
honey is secured undamaged. Some, 
seeking more speed and more perfect 
separation of the wax, use the cap- 
pings melter. They attain their ob- 
ject at a slight loss in the quality of 
the honey that goes through the 
melter. All these items cost money 
that the small producer may not be 
inclined to spend. 


I have uncapped into an ordinary 
hive body with a galvanized wire 
cloth of a suitable mesh cleated to 
its bottom. At each corner I nailed a 
block about an inch thick. For a 
dollar, I was able to buy a butcher’s 
enameled meat tray, large enough to 
go under this capping box, to catch 
the honey that dripped through. In 
case you cannot get similar meat 
trays, your nearest tinsmith will 
make you a suitable rectangular pan 
of galvanized iron. 


In our town a tin clothes boiler 
costs about $1.20. One of these used 
exclusively in beekeeping operations 
lasted me three years. 

A copper clothes boiler would cost 
me $6.00. It would have to last 15 
years to give as economical service as 
the tin one did. 








The buckets commonly used to 
catch maple sap are another cheap 
and convenient utensil. All are 
nicely flaring so that wax turns cut 
of them readily. They are of tin and 
cost, here, 25 cents each. A _ local 
tinsmith quoted me $3.00 each for 
copper ones. I own several tin on>s, 

After a couple of days no more 
honey will drain from the cappings, 
I fill them into sap  buckets—no 
water. The water is heated in the 
clothes boiler. I put in a wire mat to 
provide circulation at the bottom, 
then the cans of cappings, and finally 
I put the cover over all. I usually 
fill the boiler fairly full of water. 

When all is liquid and thoroughly 
hot I strain it through scrim into an- 
other sap can. It is little use trying 
to strain wax that is only just warm 
enough to be liquid. It takes two 
people to do the actual straining, one 
to hold the cloth, the other to do the 
pouring and to stir occasionally. The 
person holding the cloth should be 
prepared to change cloths during the 
process. Can we now delay further 
operations till the morrow? It is 
my practice. 

Scrim is a bleached cotton fabric a 
little more closely and evenly woven 
than cheese cloth. It costs 20 to 25 
cents a yard. Voile is a similar suit- 
able fabric, but a little more expen- 
sive. If beeswax splashes while be- 
ing poured it is very hard to remove 
from clothing. I remove as much as 
I can with a knife. Then wood alco- 
hol seems to get most of the rest out. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 











At right, slat frames between which my old combs are pressed. 
bottom and tray. 
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Nothing elaborate required. 


At right, the finished product, a few three-ounce cakes. 


~ 


Above, my uncapping box with screene 
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On turning out my wax I find it 
separated into three distince layers. 
The top layer is wax, pure, clean and 
lemon yellow; beautiful. It only 
needs to have the second layer, the 
dirty wax, chopped off to be readily 
marketable at good prices. 

The lower layer is honey, brown 
even though it had been water-white, 
changed in flavor, too. The density 
is good. I recover about two pounds 
of this honey for each pound of mar- 
ketable wax I get, even though the 
cappings seemed quite dry to begin 
with. This honey cannot be sold in 
the ordinary way. If one had a lot 
of it, I have no doubt it could be 
sold for cooking purposes. I would 
advise its use in the beekeeper’s own 
home instead of sugar in cocoa, cof- 
fee, puddings, etc. It is not better 
than sugar, but it is as good. 


If one is catering to a special mar- 
ket, he may want a nicely finished 
cake or he may want small cakes of 
uniform size. My customers, willing 
to pay higher prices, do not want a 
cake weighing over 4 ounces. The 
druggists have a good trade in one- 
ounce cakes at 10c each. To secure 
these cakes put all the clean wax 
back into a sap can without water. 
One may now put the product of sev- 
eral cans of cappings into one can. 
Melt the wax in the same way as be- 
fore and strain again. Strain all but 
the last cupful. Though the wax we 
started with looked perfectly clean, 
we did remove a little more dirt in 
the second straining, and that last 
cupful—well it is better saved out. 
Where could all that dirt have come 
from? 

Before we go further, I would 
like to ask how much dirty wax and 
old combs a sideliner has to refine 
each year? I answer this question 
by stating that, altogether, I own 
about 1,500 combs and that I never 
melted down more than 200 combs 
inaseason. That time there were few 
combs of my own production among 
them. They were melted because 
they had been built on starters in- 
stead of on full sheets of foundation. 
I got 25 pounds of wax from them. 

Shall we buy a Hershiser, or a 
Lewis wax press? Either is splendid 
if we can make it earn its cost. The 
whole product of 400 combs would 
pay for a Lewis wax press. But I 
have a theory that the press should 
be paid for from the economies that 
it produces, not from its whole prod- 
uct. 

Is granulated sugar sold in 100- 
pound double sacks all over the Un:t- 
ed States, the outer sack of jute and 
the inner one of a thin unbleached 
cotton? That inner sack makes a 
good container for scraps of dirty 
wax. After having been cut from 
their frames 40 to 60 old combs can 
be crushed into it, too. 
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We require two pieces of rough 
framework, the «slats being one-half 
an inch thick and about 1% inches 
wide to go into our clothes boiler. 
And can we find in our shed a metal 
weight that would stand about 15 
inches high? A block of wood would 
do, or even a wooden box with a 
stone. Our weight must be of a size 
to go into the clothes boiler and will 
have to stand on one of our slat 
frames. I use the cast iron flower 
stand that is usually on the lawn all 
summer. 


When the clothes boiler is two- 
thirds full of boiling water, I put in 
one slat frame to provide a circula- 
tion of water at the bottom. I feel 
that our wire mat is hardly strong 
enough now. That sack of combs 
goes in next—tightly tied of course. 
It looks large, but the steam and the 
hot water no sooner strike it than its 
contents become considerably re- 
duced. To press the sack down use 
the other slat frame and finally the 
weight. After all these cold materi- 
als have entered our boiler we will 
have to wait a few minutes before it 
boils again. 

Not much wax rises to the surface. 
That is because of the spongy nature 
of the impurities in this wax. We 
will have to squeeze our sponge. I 
remove the boiler from the stove to 
the floor. With a rocking motion I 
press the bag of wax at the center 
and at each end of the boiler by 
adding all my own weight to the 
weight already in the boiler. When 
I can get no more wax out, I throw 
in enough cold water to cause this 
wax on the surface of the boiler to 
congeal. Secured in this way, it is 
quite flakey and is easily skimmed off 
in a wire strainer. 

Dip out some of the surplus water 
if necessary. Give the sack a quar- 
ter turn in the boiler to allow the 
water to permeate the mass inside 
and set it back on the stove till it 
boils. We can repeat this process 
about twice before the returns from 
our efforts are so small as to seem 
hardly worth while. 

Another melting in the sap can 
with a straining, the process similar 
to our earlier one, and I have a pro- 
duct nearly as fine as I got from the 
cappings, finer than some people get 
from their cappings. If I have been 
extravagant and have bought that 
copper boiler, or if the tin boiler is 
new the product is better than if the 
boiler is rusty. There is some danger 
of darkening the wax by overheating 
it in the water, too. 

(The above method is good, but we 
prefer to wash the cappings before 
melting them, rather than render 
them with honey in them and have so 
much spoilt honey. That honey- 
water is made into vinegar. But if 
one does not wish to make vinegar, it 


is best to have a capping melter when 
uncapping. If the melted wax is al- 
lowed to run out immediately, the 
honey does not get much heat and 
is damaged but very little. 

(Our method of rendering old 
combs is to put them right into the 
boiler after having broken them up 
fine, and dip the wax out from a 
rounded screen lowered into the 
liquid. The wax comes out more 
readily when it is not confined within 
a sack. What dirt is dipped out with 
the wax is separated at a second 
melting.—Editor.) 





Package Bees for Canada 


The winter is slipping away and 
package bees will soon be on the 
move into Canada. In order to elim- 
inate any possibilities of delay and 
disappointment, it is perhaps advisa- 
ble to again draw the attention of 
the shippers to the requirements of 
the Canadian Act affecting the im- 
portation of package bees and at 
the same time to advise those who 
are purchasing such packages to do 
their part towards securing prompt 
delivery when the bees arrive at this 
end. 

Combless packages of bees are 
duty-free, but each package or parcel 
of packages must bear a declaration 
signed by the shipper or his author- 
ized agent that the food contained in 
the packages is free from disease. 
Packages not bearing such a declara- 
tion are liable to be refused entry by 
Customs. All shippers of package 
bees into Canada should, therefore, 
see that this declaration is attached 
before the bees are shipped. 


In a few cases, where the con- 
signee lives at a considerable dis- 
tance from his nearest Customs Offi- 
cial, there has apparently been some 
delay in getting quick delivery of the 
bees. Such delays are liable to re- 
sult in the total loss of the shipment. 
Customs Officials have regulations 
for the prompt delivery of perishable 
articles; therefore, if all persons who 
are ordering bees would get into 
touch with their nearest Customs Of- 
ficial before the bees are expected t» 
arrive, and furnish him with the 
necessary documents for entering the 
import, and, at the same time, ex- 
plain the perishable nature of the 
bees, and arrange for delivery, there 
should be no trouble whatever at the 
receiving end. 

The shippers can assist their cus- 
tomers very much by sending to them 
the necessary invoices a week or two 
in advance of the bees, as this will 
enable the customer to make the 
necessary arrangements with his 
Customs Officer for prompt delivery. 

C. B. Gooderham, 
Dominion Apiarist. 
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HEN the honey extractor was 

first invented there was very 
little honey on the market. It was 
kept by druggists, for medicinal pur- 
poses mainly, and there was very 
little adulteration. 


After the invention of the extrac- 
tor, honey commenced selling in 
groceries. After three or four years 
of use of this implement, we began 
to harvest large crops of honey, 
thousands of pounds instead of hun- 
dreds, annually. My father found 
out that the wholesale dealer to 
whom we sold what we could not 
sell at home was shipping the honey 
to the small cities and actually sell- 
ing our own honey cheaper than he 
had paid us for it. He began to sus- 
pect adulteration. He investigated. 
It was at the beginning of the manu- 
facture of commercial glucose, or 
“corn syrup.” Previous to that time 
commercial glucose was manufac- 
tured on a very limited scale; but it 
was now heard of in every direction 
as a cheap sweet. 


As the corn syrup was not for sale 
anywhere, Mr. Dadant went to a 
wholesale druggist in the city of 
Keokuk, Wilkinson. There, he en- 
quired where he could get a sample 
of glucose. The druggist laughed 
and said: “You can get it in any 
grocery, but you must not ask them 
for glucose, for they don’t know it 
under that name. Ask them for 
‘golden drips’ or ‘golden syrup’ and 
they will give you glucose. This you 
can readily prove to be the commer- 
cial glucose and not molasses, for if 
you use it to sweeten tea it will turn 
the tea black, while the dark-looking 
New Orleans molasses will not do it. 
The reason is that corn syrup is made 
by boiling corn starch with diluted 
sulphuric acid, then the sulphuric 
acid is removed by neutralizing it 
with marble dust, or lime. It makes 
a precipitate of sulphate of lime. 
But there is always a little free sul- 
phuriec acid and a little free sulphate 
left in the sugar, and it is the sul- 
phuriec acid, acting upon the tannin 
of the tea, which turns the tea dark.” 

Mr. Dadant went at once to a 
grocer and secured two samples of 
the famous golden syrups, took them 
home and tried them. Sure enough, 
they preceptibly colored the tea. 
More than that, a sample of honey, 
from the famous dealer who could 
undersell us in our own product, also 
turned the tea dark, although less 
perceptibly. 

Let me add that, at present, when 
they make corn syrup, they eliminate 
more closely the deleterious  sul- 
phuric acid; their methods are per- 
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Personal Recollections of the Editor 


Honey Adulteration 


fected; but the corn syrup still con- 
tains a very small proportion of 
sweetness as compared to honey or 
cane sugar, probably about a third. 
At that time the proportion of actual 
sweet was 27 or 28 per cent. Millions 
of tons of corn are made into all 
sorts of cheap sweets, candies, 
syrups, sugars. A preparation called 
“grape sugar” is sold to wine makers. 
When used with the grape juice, to 
make wine, it contains so much inert 
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matter that the wine, after fermen- 
tation, is heavier than water, and its 
content of alcohol can only be test- 
ed by distillation. 

The reader may readily under- 
stand that we were very much exer- 
cised over the information secured. 
At a meeting of the Western Illinois 
and Eastern Iowa Beekeepers’ So- 
ciety, held in Burlington, Iowa, May 
7 and 8, 1878 (see page 200 of the 
June, 1878, number of the American 
Bee Journal) Charles Dadant pro- 
posed a resolution to draft a petition 
to Congress for a Federal law against 
the adulteration of sweets. The reso- 
lution was approved and a committee 
named, composed of himself, Thomas 
G. Newman, then editor of the 
American Bee Journal, and Oscar 
Clute, of Keokuk, who was later to 
be the author of “The Blessed Bees,” 
under the pseudonym of “John AI- 
len.” 

At the same meeting, a chemist 
present, Dr. R. L. Robb, took some 
of the samples of glucose and grape 
sugar (so-called) and analyzed them. 





He showed a sample in a small vial, 
after analysis, when the analysis had 
precipitated the sulphate of lime ‘+o 


the bottom of the vial. It made a 
deposit of about one-half inch; gq 
very clear evidence that the stuff 
would not be good for bees, if bees 


could be prevailed upon to store ir, 

The petition was published. I have 
a copy here, but it is rather lengthy 
and I will not reproduce it. It merely 
represented that most sweets were 
adulterated with glucose made from 
corn starch, that it was neither sweet 
nor healthy. It described the tests 
of Professor Kedzie, chemist of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, show- 
ing that one of the samples tested 
by him contained 141 grains of sul- 
phuric acid, etc., and asking for a 
Federal law. 


Professor A. J. Cook, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, author of 
the “Beekeepers’ Guide” and _ the 
first man to teach beekeeping in a 
college, took hold of this matter with 
a will. He asked for a number of 
blank petitions from Charles Dadant 
and secured hundreds of signatures. 
Then he went to work and got the 
Michigan Legislature to pass resolu- 
tions asking their representatives in 
Congress to support a bill. Here is 
a postal card from him, dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1879, showing his interest in 
the matter: 

Some of the large sugar whole- 
salers of New York City, “Have- 
meyer & Co.,” heard of the efforts 
of the beekeepers and helped secure 
signatures. On the whole, over ten 
thousand signatures were secured. 
But the manufacturers of the new 
product probably had plenty of 
money and helped to fight it. The 
bill was buried, as so many other 
bills have been and will be. It was 
only in 1906 that a “Pure Food and 
Drug”? Federal Act was passed (in 
force June 30, 1906,) with the sup- 
port of Dr. Wiley, then United States 
chemist, who made up, in this way, 
for the harm done by a “scientific 
pleasantry” which he had _perpe- 
trated in 1880, when he had invented 
the story of “manufactured comb 
honey,” which is still believed by 
many Americans, so prone are peo- 
ple to believe all sorts of stories, 
even the most ridiculous. This hoax 
was helped along by the fact that 
comb honey, in little sections, wit! 
foundation starters, was just begi 
ning to be produced and the peop! 
readily accepted the suggestion that 
those fine comb honey sections wer 
just “paraffine and glucose.” 

The most ridiculous part of the 
whole thing is that corn glucose is 
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not sweet, compared to honey or 
sugar, but people do not go by their 
palate, but by their prejudice. if 
they would taste the honey before 
condemning it, and use their judg- 
ment, there would be little chance 
of convincing them that “karo” 1s 
better than honey. 


A number of beekeepers and some 
publishers objected to the public 
mention of adulteration, saying that 
it would create a prejudice against 
honey. But the prejudice was al- 
ready created and the best thing was 
to take steps to stop the increase of 
sales of glucose mixed with just 
enough honey to give it the flavor. 
Many leading beekeepers took hold 


with a will. The first correspond- 
ence we ever had with Dr. Miller 
was when he sent us a postal card 
asking for a copy of the petition, 
on which he obtained a number of 
signatures. Discussions continued 
through the magazines. The Na- 
tional Convention, at New York City, 
October 8, 1878, took it up. A very 
able paper by Charles F. Muth, of 
Cincinnati, father of the preseat 
dealer, was read and discussed. See 
the November, 1878, number of the 
American Bee Journal. 

At present the adulteration of 
honey is very rare, on account of 
the high penalties against the adul- 
teration of all foods. 


Spraying Syrup Into Combs 


By G. H. Cale. 











fe is an odd thing to do, but 
it is done by W. L. Ritter, of 
Genoa, Illinois, with a Hudson spray- 


er, which is a very good type. We 
have known of Ritter’s way of feed- 
ing for some time and have intended 
to try it here so we could tell about 
it more intelligently and give our 
idea of it. But, to date, it is still 
an idea which we still would like 
to use. . 

To tell a little about it for those 
who may be interested, we quote 
from correspondence with Mr. Rit- 
ter: 

“Last year all of my bees were 
very light when taken from the cel- 
lar. There were about 180 colonies 
and I bought 50 two-frame nuclei. 
They all had to be fed. 
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“T could not see how I could af- 
ford to have that many pails and 
supers. I had feeders of every kind 
that I had read or heard of, but I 
could see little use for them. I also 
had 300 combs of honey, but we had 
had foulbrood, so it was not possible 
to use them. 

“Things got no better and I sup- 
pose I was ugly around the house. 
One day Mrs. Ritter said, ‘Why don’t 
you make a feeder that suits you? 
Then maybe you will be more pleas- 
ant around here.’ 

“T love roses, and some 
were in need of spraying. It made 
me think of spraying combs. I tried 
the Hudson sprayer on one comb and 
I sure felt good. I was sure that I 
could feed my bees without much 


of them 


trouble. Twenty colonies were made 
ready for that evening and fed one- 
to-one sugar syrup, filling three or 
four combs per colony from 6 p. m. 
to 7 p. m. Then I waited to see 
what would be done. Very little of 
the syrup in the combs was moved, 
and that was from the bottom to the 
top. 

“Go over your bees and get the 
empty combs together on the side 
where the filling is to be done. When 
the bees stop flying in the evening, 
get the sprayer and go to it. There 
are no combs to change or pails and 
empty supers to handle. When the 
spraying is over you are done. 

“If bees bother around or get on 
the combs, turn the spray on them. 
I think I can easily feed fifty colo- 
nies in four or five hours, withovt 
any robbing.” 


Transferring from Box Hives 


By Leroy Churchman. 

I left Eureka in the spring of 1920 
and went to the western part of the 
state for five seasons, with the Clo- 
verdale Apiaries, returning to Eu- 
reka in the spring of 1925 to go into 
beekeeping for myself. 

I found bees for sale in every di- 
rection, most of them in poor shape, 
but for sale at most any price a per- 
son was willing to give. We bought 
a lot of the bees in box hives and 
gave fifty cents each for them. These 
we took to a place where we wanted 
an apiary and placed them in pairs. 
They were not given any attention 
until the honeyflow came and the 
bees prepared to swarm. The bees 
were then treated the same as we 
would a foulbrood colony. 

The box hives were 
few feet and a new 
sheets of foundation 
place. The bees were then driven 
out into the new hive. No drawn 
combs were used for fear some of the 
bees were infected with foulbrood. 

As soon as the bees were driven 
from the box hives, we placed two 
comb honey supers on the new hive. 
The box hives were stacked up three 
or four in a place, all cracks and en- 
trances were closed except one. 
They were left this way for three 
weeks. We then repeated the treat- 
ment and melted up the combs. 

We found these colonies to be our 
best comb honey colonies. Some of 
them produced as much as 5 supers 
of nice comb honey for us. Most of 
the bees were black and we intended 
to Italianize them, but it was a big 
season with us and we did not find 
time to do that. 

We found this to be a fine way to 
do away with the box hives, which 
were a big detriment to beekeeping 
here. Kansas. 


moved off a 
hive with full 
put in their 
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Experiment field with nectar plant (Buckwheat). The assistant is counting the number of bees visiting the flowers in an area of two 


square meters. 


Tula’s Experiment Station for Apiculture 


UR station is situated about 7 

kilometers north of the town of 
Tula. It was organized in 1919 py 
the initiative of Tula’s Beekeepers’ 
Society, and now is in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The station is 
placed in the south-steppes area of 
the central-industry district of U. R. 
S. S. The principal business of the 
population is agriculture, and the 
percentage of beekeepers among 
our peasants is considerable. 

In relation to climate from the 
beekeepers’ view, this district is 
characterized first by the long period 
of autumn and winter. The winter 
is often very severe. The bees’ ac- 
tivity begins about the 15th of April 
and continues to the 15th of Septem- 


By T. A. Tuenin, Director. 


ber; in the other seven months the 
bees are in relative quiet. With the 
beginning of frosts in the end of 
October or in November, bees are 
placed in cellars. In the spring, with 
its often returning cold, frosts pre- 
vent the rapid evolution of the colo- 
nies. Good nectar plants of the first 
period of spring, for example wil- 
lows, are rarely utilized by bees. The 
main honeyflow is at the end of June 
and in July. These months are gen- 
erally favorable for nectar secretion, 
but they are characterized also by 
abundant rains which hinder honey 
gathering. In autumn we have very 
inconsistent weather; often the bees 
cannot fly from the end of Septem- 
ber, with colds and rains, till spring, 





Collaborator: of the Station, Mrs. E. T. Tuenin, Zoological Assistant; T. A. Tuenin, Director 
of the Station; G. A. Koshewnikoff, Professor of Zoology, Scientific Consultant of the 


Station; W. W. Petzoff, Meterological Observer; A. S. 


Culture. 
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Mikhailoff, Specialist in Bee 


and go into winter with much loaded 
recta. The end of the queens’ laying 
is in the second half of August. 

There are the following spring 
nectar plants in our district: Wil- 
lows, Barbarea Vulgaris, fruit trees 
and shrubbery, Caragana arbores- 
cens, etc. Because the weather is in- 
constant, bees get spring honeyflow 
intermittently. With the blooming 
of the meadows, white clover, we 
have the main rise in the weight of 
control hives, but at this period, at 
the end of May and June we have 
swarming. 

The main source of honey in the 
district of our station is linden, when 
the weight of the control hive rises 
daily about 6 to 20 Russian pounds. 
(One Russian pound is equal to 510 
grams, or about 14 ounces). The 
last nectar plant is buckwheat, which 
blooms in the second half of July. 
After its blooming comes the end of 
the honeyflow. Then bees sometimes 
gather pollen and small quantities 
of nectar from fall flowers. The av- 
erage crop per movable-frame hive 
at the peasants’ is about 25 to 80 
pounds, and from immovable comb 
hives or skeps 12 to 20 pounds. 

We have often, in the summer, 
considerable honeydew. This, with 
long periods of winter confinement, 
is the cause of the universal produc- 
tion of nosema disease, which de- 
stroys apiaries in spring, sometimes 
to the extent of 50 per cent, and eve! 
more. 

The percentage of movable-fram: 
hives is about 25-30. Most beekeep 
ers with movable-frame hives have 
primitive technics without special 
methods of beekeeping. For exam- 
ple, we have universal natural swarm- 
ing. 
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Glass pavilion with three control hives and automatically registering apparatus. 


All these peculiarities of the dis- 
trict determine the problems of 
Tula’s Experiment Station. The 
principal one is the study of biology 
of the local bees, because only exact 
investigations can give a foundation 
for the program of the experimental 
work, intended to increase the prod- 
uct of beekeeping. 


The second problem of the Station 
is the study of wintering in biolog- 
ical and technical relations, because 
long winters and improper conditions 
in bees’ winter life destroy yearly 
about 10-20 per cent and more of 
colonies. 

Swarming, which prevents honey 
storing, and is one of the most dis- 
puted problems among our beekeep- 
ers, is also included in the program 
of our investigations. 

The fourth problem of our work 
consists of bee diseases and espe- 
cially nosema disease, which is most 
widespread. 

Lastly, our station studies nectar 
plants, their relations to bees and 
their culture, in order to increase 
the natural honeyflow from wild nec- 
tar plants by adding agricultural nec- 
tar plants. 

Till 1922 we could not develop the 
necessary organization and scientific 
work. Slowly and prudently we be- 
gan the construction of the station 
and its program, because we had not 
till then such organized establish- 
ments in Russia, and we were not in 
contact with such foreign Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The connection with foreign lands 
we made only in 1924. We began by 
correspondence with Dr. Phillips. We 
owe him very much for his very int- 
eresting letters and beekeeping bul- 
letins, which he sends us from the 
U. S. A. In course of time we be- 
gan to receive some beekeeping 
magazines from U. S. A., England, 
Germany; for example, “The Ameri- 
can Bee Journal,” “Bee World,” 
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“Archiv fur Bienkunde.” But we 
have yet little acquaintance with the 
structure, methods and results of the 
work of American experiment estab- 
lishments for apiculture, because we 
do not have reports about their or- 
ganization and their labors. And we 
wish very much to have them. 
Our station has at present an ex- 
periment apiary of 132 colonies; 11 
of these colonies serve for the study 
of the biology of colonies by methods 
of periodical records of these colo- 
nies’ conditions. Every ten days we 
determine the quantity of bees and 
cells with brood in all stages, honey, 
pollen; we thus know the queen’s ac- 
tivity, the evolution, activity and pro- 
ductiveness of every one of those 11 
colonies during the season. Every 
day, seven times, we determine the 
energy of the flight in these 11 colo- 
nies by counting the outflying bees 
during half a minute in every hive. 
We account for the productivity of 
bees also by daily determination of 
the weight of three colonies, twice, 


morning (before outflying) and eve- 
ning (after flying). Two of these 
three colonies stand on spring bal- 
ances with automatically registering 
apparatus. The remaining colonies 
of our apiary are for experimental 
study of other problems, for exam- 
ple, swarming, influence of spring 
feeding for brood, etc. 

We have also a good meterological 
station with fundamental instruments 
and auto-registering apparatus, 
which permit us to register the influ- 
ence of the meterological factors on 
the life and activity of bees. 

The beekeeping tools of the apiary 
are not good. For the wintering of 
bees we have a cellar sunk into the 
earth about 28 inches, and this cellar 
does not have the temperature lower 
than 36 F. The interior wall of the 
cellar is made of cement, against 
mice and rats, and has four tubes for 
ventilation. We have also a little 
annex cellar for occasional observa- 
tions. In both cellars we study the 
variations of temperature in colonies, 

















Meteorological Station with the Observer, W. N. Petzoff. 
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the load of the bowels with excre- 
ments in wintering bees, quantity of 
dead bees during the winter, influ- 
ence of the quality of winter food on 
the condition of bees, the substitu- 
tion of bad honey by sugar, etc. 

In the adapted temporary building 
is the laboratory of the station, to 
say the truth, still poorly made; the 
biological laboratory has a micro- 
scope, magnifying glass for prepar- 
ing bees, binocular microscope, mi- 
crotome, etc. We study the variable- 
ness of local bees, their average 
length of proboscis in the single 
colony and in the race, the dimen- 
sions of bees by their weight, the 
load of the honey-sack, and other 
anatomical and biological problems, 
wax and salivary glands, biology of 
the laying workers, etc. 


In the bacteriological laboratory 
we study systematically nosema-dis- 
ease and detect foulbrood in the 
combs from Tula’s and other dis- 
tricts of Russia. The chemistry labo- 
ratory is still in the beginning of 
organization. 

For the study of nectar plants we 
have a botanical garden of wild and 
cultured nectar plants in beds, and 
a little experiment field. In the gar- 
den we study the life of honey plants, 
energy of their blooming, frequency 
of bees’ visits, etc. In the experi- 
ment field we study the various dates 
of buckwheat’s and sinapis alba’s 
sowing in relation to agriculture and 
apiculture. 

Besides this, our station leads the 
instructing work between the bee- 
keepers, by the organization of lec- 
tures, conversations, meetings, by 
the arranging of excursions and by 
taking part in the activity of local 
beekeepers’ co-operation. 

The director of the station is F. A. 
Tuenin, pupil of Prof. I. A. Kojev- 
nikoff. Mr. Tuenin graduated at 
Moscow University in zoological sci- 
ences and leads all biological works 
of the station. His helper, A. S. 
Mikhailoff, graduated at Leningrad 
(Petrograd) University in mathe- 
matics. He leads the work of the 
experimental apiary, investigations 
in bee diseases, mathematical work 
of biometric materials, and keeps 
connection with foreigners, thanks 
to his linguistic knowledge. The 
assistant of biological laboratory is 
L. T. Perepeloffa, zoologist of Mos- 
cow University; she leads anatomical 
works, studies the variableness of 
bee organs, the biology of laying 
workers and some other anatomical 
problems. 

The instructor and oldest bee- 
keeper of the experiment apiary is 
the specialist in bee culture, W. T. 
Denissoff. The botanical records are 
kept by L. P. Dolgoffa; she gradu- 
ated in agricultural technique. Mr. 
C. A. Cooks keeps the economy of 
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the station. A part in the life and 
activity of the station is I. A. Kos- 
hewnikoff, zoologist, Professor of 
Moscow University. He is not only 
scientific advisor of the station, but 
makes investigations as to transitory 
forms between queens and workers. 
So, in the summer of 1924, he se- 
cured, through the starving of queen 
larve, transitory forms with appear- 
ance of both queen and worker. In 
summer we have also students of 
Moscow University, who practice in 
bee anatomy and beekeeping. 

The rough years are passed, and, 
we think, Tula’s Experiment Station 
for Apiculture is standing now on 
the road to success. Now, when 
U. R. S. S., by powerful action, re- 
generates its economy and our young 
experiment establishment, we hope, 
we will become stronger, will better 
our organization and work, and 
thereby we may become worthy fel- 
lows of the oldest foreign scientific 
establishment for apiculture. We 
would like more contact with them, 
and we hope they will make it pos- 
sible for us to learn of their organi- 
zation and results by sending us 
their works. We have not yet any 
special printed copies, but we will 
endeavor to place in the American 
Bee Journal, with the permission of 
the editors, reports about our work. 

(The city of Tula is situated about 
100 miles north of Moscow, in cen- 
tral Russia. It is a city of over 100,- 
000.—Editor.) 





Mississippi Beekeepers Have 
Good Year 


By Clay Lyle 


Reports from beekeepers in vari- 
ous sections of Mississippi indicate 
that for the state as a whole the past 
season has been one of the best in 
several years. Queen breeders and 
package shippers report splendid 
business, followed by exceptionally 
good honey yields. And in the sec- 
tions devoted wholly to honey pro- 
duction the yields have been better 
than the average in most cases. Extra 
heavy flows from bitterweed in some 
localities, and from heartsease in 
others, have fixed the colonies in fine 
condition for the winter. 

In the delta section, yields of 200 
to 300 pounds are being reported. 
One progressive beekeeper reports 
372 pounds from his best colony, 336 
pounds from a daughter colony, with 
an average of 113 pounds from his 
85 colonies. A leading beekeeper, 
near Natchez, whose best colonics 
last year produced 310 pounds each, 
reports a marked decrease this year. 
However, another beekeeper of that 
section reports a few colonies with 
more than 200 pounds. 

Beekeepers in the northeast prai- 
rie, or sweet clover section, have 


fared better than those in other parts 
of the state this season. The queen 
breeders and package shippers pulled 
their colonies to the limit in supply- 
ing the demand in the spring, and 
the best they expected at the time 
was for their colonies to build up 
enough to pass through the wintey. 
However, the sweet clover flow wa 

unusually good and supers were soo 

stacking up on colonies that had : 
slim chance of survival a few week 

before. One extensive package ship- 
per with 540 colonies made up near! 

800 colonies increase in July, but, i: 
spite of this, reports an average yield 
of nearly 150 pounds comb honey 
from colonies that were packaged be- 
fore May 10, and 100 pounds px 

colony from those pulled after tha: 
date. Other package shippers, in thi 

section, report yields almost as good. 

A student at the A. and M. College, 
returning to his home in the prairi 
section in June, after the close of th 
college year, found that all his colo- 
nies had swarmed. In spite of this, 
however, he secured an average yield 
of more than 100 pounds of comb 
honey per colony. The best colon) 
in the experimental apiary of Prof. 
R. N. Lobdell, at the Mississippi A. 
and M. College, produced over 200 
pounds from spring flows, chiefly 
sweet clover, and then stored 175 
pounds of fall honey, most of which 
was from bitterweed, or a total of 
more than 375 pounds. This is an 
unusual flow from bitterweed for this 
section. 

There is no doubt that the pro- 
gressive beekeepers of Mississippi are 
more optimistic than at any time in 
recent years. Yields were good and 
colonies were in fine shape for the 
winter, American foulbrood is known 
only in our county and is almost 
eradicated, while a state law protects 
them from further foulbrood infec- 
tions by imposing a heavy penalty of 
fine and imprisonment on the itiner- 
ant beekeeper who comes into the 
state with uncertified bees. So there 
are good reasons for optimism. 





“Engle” Lifter Designed by 
Thomas Martin 


Mr. Thomas Martin should be 
given credit for the hive lifter shown 
on page 25 of the January Journal. 
The idea was taken by Engle from 
Gleanings, July, 1922, page 445, 
where the reader will find the dimen- 
sions and directions given for mak- 
ing. 





Our March Cover 


This month’s cover picture shows 
a California prune orchard in bloom 
near Chico. The picture was taken 
in March of last year. Prof. G. H. 
Vansell, of Davis, is in the fore- 
ground. 
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The Role of Honey in Human Nutrition 


N Y article, “Milk and Honey, in 

the American Bee Journal, 
January, 1925, the editor informs 
me, aroused great interest among 
their readers. I do not entertain 
the least doubt that in all future 
time honey will play a large part in 
the nutrition of mankind. Even the 
physicians, who today in general 
passively oppose the use of honey 
as a nourishing media or medi- 
cine, will be certain in the not 
very distant future to begin 
using it in child nutrition, and then 
when honey first finds a place on the 
dining table of every family the 
question as to the price of honey 
will be fully solved for the Ameri- 
can beekeeper, for’ then he will 
scarcely be able to produce enough 
honey to supply the demand for it. 
The modern nutritional physiologist 
has in recent years devoted himself 
chiefly to vitamine investigation. 
The existence of the vitamines has 
already long been known. It is also 
known that neither humans nor ani- 
mals can live without vitamines, and 
where these lack there result severe 
symptoms of disease, complete debili- 
tation, nervous breakdown, palsy, 
and, as a further consequence, death. 
We know from our polar explorers, 
who spent one or more winters in 
the Arctic regions, that the scurvy 
claimed many victims, and this dis- 
ease was checked only when fresh 
meat and green vegetables were 
again obtainable. 


It has further been known to us 
that the Beri-beri disease, which oc- 
curred as the forerunner to the 
scurvy in China, Japan and other 
countries, appeared when polished 
rice constituted the chief food. It 
is now known that no vitamines are 
present in the kernels of polished 
rice, and that where the rice is 
ground up with the outer coating 
on, the people experience no Beri- 
beri disease, because the outer coat- 
ing of the rice kernel contains the 
vitamine B, so important to life, 
while the polished rice lacks this. 
The vitamine B is present chiefly in 
the outer coating of our grain spe- 
cies, and it is a great nutritional 
error of Americans in their almost 
exclusive use of white bread made 
from fine flour, which wholly lacks 
the vitamines. The use of dark rye 
bread is to be preferred for this 
reason. This contains the vitamine 
B in the partly ground-up bran. For 
this reason a greater part of the food 
for humans, and this is especially 
important. for the food of children, 
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By Alois Alfonsus. 
(Translated by George E. King.) 


should be prepared from unbolted 
flour. 


We find the vitamine A in milk and 
milk-fat. The milk is most richly 
supplied with it when the cows have 
green feed, but in America, where 
silage compensates for the green feed 
in the winter, the milk is very rich in 
vitamines. The deficiency in vita- 
mine A contributes the most to the 
development of calcified arteries. 
Therefore the use of abundant milk 
and also the use of honey, which 
contains the vitamine B, is of ex- 
actly the same importance for older 
persons as for children. Again, the 
vitamine B is really the growth-pro- 
moting vitimine and we certainly do 
not err when we attribute the in- 
crease in the haemoglobin-content of 
the blood to the influence of the vita- 
mines as they bring forth to us in 
their experiences with the honey- 
milk diet at the Frauenfelder Home 
for children. The sugar requirement 
of the human body is extraordinarily 
great. It is expressed in the chil- 
dren, as you know, in an almost mor- 
bid passion for sweet things. At least 
every child begs its mother for a few 
cents for candy. It would be wrong 
to interpret this passion as dainti- 
ness. The body of the child requires 
sugar. But sugar in the form of 
cane sugar, as it is present in candy, 
contains no vitamines, as through the 
process of refining the sugar these 
have long since been destroyed. 
Moreover, the sugar must first be in- 
verted by the gastric juice in the 
stomach—that is, it must be split 
into grape and fruit sugar, which is 
not the case with honey, since it has 
already been inverted by the bees. 
So honey is therefore more easily 
digested than sugar. That honey is 
taken up into the human blood- 
stream without leaving behind any 
essential residue is, of course, al- 
ready well known to beekeepers, but 
in any case the knowledge that it is 
able by virtue of its vitamines to 
exert such an advantageous influence 
upon the condition of health in hu- 
manity, particularly the children, we 
owe to the observations and experi- 
ences of the Frauenfelder Home for 
Children in Switzerland. The fact 
that grown people do not satisfy 
their main sugar requirements with 
sweets is due to the circumstance 
that they use much bread, farina- 
ceous foods and potatoes, and sugar 
is formed from the starch in the 
same. Recent investigations have 
shown that even the blood pressure 
is vitally connected with the nature 


of the nourishment. The more meat 
and fine flour that one uses, the 
higher will be his blood pressure, 
which results from the excess of 
acids in the blood, and the heavier 
will also be the work of the heart 
and blood vessels. It is lately re- 
ported in the newspapers that there 
is a bill to come before the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine. There may be an apparent 
economic basis for rejecting such a 
measure, but it is certain that its 
adoption would render a great serv- 
ice to the public health. It has been 
shown that, in Denmark, at the time 
of the World War, when almost all 
the butter produced in the country 
was exported and the Danish popu- 
lation for the most part used only 
oleomargarine, the xerophthalmia, 
an eye inflammation in children 
called forth through the vitamine 
deficiency, increased up to four-fold 
of the ordinary dissemination of this 
disease, with an imcrease of about 
20 per cent in the mortality from 
tuberculosis. The mere absence in 
the oleomargarine of the vitamine A, 
which is present in the natural but- 
ter, caused this. But these sad 
experiences were met not only in 
Denmark, but also in Germany and 
Austria, where oleomargarine was 
excluSively employed as a butter sub- 
stitute. 


It is interesting that the serious 
conditions in Denmark suddenly di- 
minished as the beginning of the 
submarine warfare made the export 
of Danish butter to England impos- 
sible and the population again had 
sufficient butter for their own use. 

These examples, which certainly 
have only a very loose connection 
with bee culture, should draw the 
attention, not merely of the bee- 
keepers, but of the entire population 
of the United States, to the signifi- 
cance of the vitamines. Nutritional 
physiology has in recent years made 
important strides, but it will not re- 
main stationary, and the investiga- 
tions of science will be applied to 
the common good of the people by a 
new generation of physicians. Then, 
too, a more and more vegetarian 
mode of nutrition will become promi- 
nent, so that meat in the human diet 
will have less importance. Milk, 
brown bread, honey, vegetables, po- 
tatoes and fruit, which contain all 
of the three vitamines, will form the 
basis of the nutrition; meat, fari- 
naceous foods made from fine flour, 
and preserved fruit will only give the 
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seasoning at meal time. In all kinds 
of conserves as condensed milk, etc., 
the vitamines are destroyed by over- 
heating in the boiling process. The 
use of conserves of all sorts should 
therefore be held strictly within the 
bounds of necessity. But unfortu- 
nately their convenience plays such 
a large part. 

Honey, which contains the growth- 
promoting vitamine B in abundance, 
ought, for example, to be used for 
sweetening drinks, consequently 
everywhere replacing sugar in the 
coffee so indispensable to Americans. 

For many children in the Euro- 
pean countries there is no choicer 
dainty morsel than brown bread 
with butter and honey. First the 
butter is spread on the bread and 
then the honey over it. In the most 


strenuous years of the war affliction, 
as the sugar scarcity was so great 
that sugar could not be bought at 
all, and the population of the isolated 
countries in middle Europe were 
able to obtain saccharine as the only 
sweetening media, honey again came 
into great favor there. Well, this 
esteem for honey has continued. This 
therefore has had an influence on 
the ascendancy of bee culture. 

The return to the simple mode of 
life of our predecessors alone could 
produce not only a healthy and pow- 
erful, but also an intellectually su- 
perior manhood. Again the health 
of the people is the best support for 
the nation, and our honey is going 
to play an important part in the 
restoration of the same in all future 
time. Wisconsin. 


Beekeeping in England 


By John H. 


Pa me begin by saying that I 
know very little about it. I 
started a few hives in the summer 
of 1924, after the close of the honey 
season, not having kept bees in Eng- 
land since 1904. My memories were 
vague, and conditions had to be 
learned all over afresh. My experi- 
ence has not been long enough or on 
a large enough scale to enable me 
to say anything useful, but, perhaps, 
my remarks may be interesting to 
those who want to know something 
of conditions here. What I have 
learned is not going to be of much 
profit to myself, because I have every 
intention of returning to Virginia, if 
only Uncle Sam will look kindly on 
my humble petition and allow me to 
get back among the darkies and 
mules and melons. At present writ- 
ing, I have got myself certified free 
from animal parasites and from 
every -osis and -isis in the medical 
dictionary, have obtained four mar- 
riage certificates (and I’ve only been 
married once), a declaration from an 
abbot that I’ve never been in jail 
(what would have happened to the 
signers if George III could have got 
his hands on them?), and now I am 
hopefully awaiting results. If we 
are to believe the “ministers of all 
religions,” then it must be easier to 
get into Heaven than into the Unit- 
ed States. 


To proceed with my experiences: 
I landed early in March, 1924, in 
the pouring rain, after which it 
rained steadily, persistently, ruth- 
lessly, hopelessly, for fifteen months. 
“Depression” after “depression” 
came up from the South Atlantic, 
following the course of the Gulf 
Stream. Yes, it was depressing. 
Somewhere between Florida and the 
West Indies a hot, genial sun was 
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Protheroe. 


sucking up moisture into clouds and 
the draught of the Gulf Stream was 
conveying them and dissipating them 
over these unfortunate islands. Thet 
is what happened. Thank God, it has 
temporarily ceased. An anti-cyclone 
of high pressure area now extends 
from Iceland to the Azores. In other 
words, it is tolerably fine. 


What sort of a country for bee- 
keeping is England? Well, the past 
six weeks have shown me that it can 
be extraordinarily good, and the pre- 
ceding fifteen months had given me 
the conviction that it was extraordi- 
narily bad. If you are the sort of 
man that gambles in cotton futures 
by speculating on the Texas rainfall, 
then you will like keeping bees ‘n 
England. It is just a gamble on the 
weather. You do not know from 
week to week what to expect. As I 
write (July), it is 83 in the shade 
and the lindens are in full blossom. 
The bees are pouring home, swollen 
with nectar; they plump onto the 
ground in front of the hives as they 
did in Virginia when the blossoms 
of the tulip poplars were like saucers 
into which nectar had been poured. 
Acres of white clover, grown for 
seed, are being ignored in this space 
of honey. The same day last year 
we were shivering around the fire 
and not a bee was poking her an- 
tenne out of doors. Last summer 
not a week passed in which we did 
not light a fire; this summer we wish 
that refrigerators and icemen were 
known. 

Beekeeping in England is difficult. 
You have to try to work up your 
colonies under adverse conditions 
and keep them strong in the hope 
that, perhaps, you may be able to 
snatch a crop in a favorable spell 
of good weather. On the other hand, 


there are good points. The flow i: 
this district is long and even, wit! 
few gaps. You don’t bother abou! 
robbing and you don’t bother abou 
moth, and you don’t worry about 
shade boards and extra ventilation, 
and you get an excellent market 
close at hand. The climate, I am 
certain, favors a rapid and heavy 
secretion of nectar. When the fine 
periods come there is the nectar 
available. I have been  varticularly 
struck by the small white clover. 
Around here it is grown for seed, 
and it remains in bloom for the 
greater part of the summer, bearing 
steadily all the time. The late F. W. 
L. Sladen had his queen yard about 
thirty miles from here and found 
an excellent location for the purposc. 
We are better off in that we have 
two fine avenues of linden near by, 
and there is no question about th: 
magnitude of the flow in presect 
conditions. How often it occurs ‘s 
a different matter. Mr. Gauntlett 
Thomas, the most extensive bee- 
keeper in England, warned me not 
to bank on the “limes,” as they are 
called. 


Then you have to consider the 
long day in these latitudes. The bees 
do not begin to slow down until 8 
p. m., and when they begin work in 
the morning I can’t say. The sum- 
mer nights at the end of June are 
only half a wink. The mornings and 
evenings, like the rest of the day, 
may never reach Heinz Point (57 
degrees), and bees and humans may 
be clustering for warmth, but when 
there is a hot spell British bees work 
much longer hours than their Ameri- 
can sisters, and I should say that 
the nectaries of the flowers are also 
putting in extra time. 


The fall in England is a chilly 
season. For this reason the heather 
crop is always uncertain. In the 
heather districts the shrub occurs 
by the square mile, by dozens of 
square miles, but it is nearly always 
on bleak, high moorland. Conse- 
quently, heather honey, which fetches 
60 cents a section, is hard to come 
by, though incalculably great in 
quantity. To survey a sea of un- 
gathered honey and money is what 
drives so many Scotchmen to drink. 

I am more convinced than ever 
that the British hive is too small, 
too elaborate, and too expensive. 
There is no getting away from Mr. 
Heinz; I counted the number of 
parts in a two-story W. B. C. hive 
and found that they were 57! Fancy 
putting up fifty of these! You cer- 
tainly require a long, wet winter! A 
stacked-up hive of W. B. C. bodies 
is not too bad, because the double- 
walled feature is good, though it can 
be too dearly bought. But the W. 
B. C. extracting frame and section 
crate are absurdly and_ uselessly 
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small. Then consider doubling the 
number of movements exacted by a 
day’s work in a large yard; consider 
the breakages in the lightly made, 
plinthed outer parts; consider the 
extra capital outlay. Wintering 
should be done in doubled bodies; 
yet many British beekeepers—I 
should say the majority—use a 
single body, helping out with cakes 
of candy from time to time during 
the winter. What can possibly be 
said in defense of this practice? The 
use of the Langstroth hive is spread- 
ing rapidly in the southern counties 
and must in time supersede the smail 
British model. 

British beekeepers’ associations 
are most flourishing institutions and 
put to shame most State associations 
in America. Our local county asso- 
ciation has a membership of over 
six hundred. If I have a criticism 
to make, it is that there are too 
many formal lectures and not enough 
informal discussion. .A British api- 
cultural picnic is a most enjoyable 
affair—with plenty of umbrellas and 
mackintoshes at hand in case of 
need. Tea and buns in a beautiful 
old oak-beamed Elizabethan hall is 
something one doesn’t get in Amer- 
ica. 





Moving Device 


Mr. Roy K. Bishop, of Orange, 
Calif., has sent us the following de- 
tailed description of the device pic- 
tured on page 11 of our January 
number: 

In Southern California migratory 
beekeeping is extensively practiced. 
While the distances the bees are 
moved are not long, the number of 
times will average three per year. 

This means considerable time and 
labor expended in preparing the col- 
onies for each move. 

Mr. L. W. Bell, of Orange, Calif., 
devised the following contrivance: 

Materials needed: Two blocks of 
wood, maple or other hard wood that 
will not split easily. 

Four strips of galvanized iron one 
inch wide and of 18-gauge. 

Eight screws—blue, 2-12 round 
head. 

One turn-buckle with two bolts to 
fit. 

The blocks of wood should be of 
very good material, as they are to 
stand some strain. They are to be 
1 inch thick by 1% inches wide, and 
as long as the width of the hive to 
be moved, which will be 16% for 
regular 10-frame; these blocks to lay 
across the top of the hive. 

In the center of the ends of these 
blocks turn in one of the screws to 
Within one-eighth inch of its full 
length. 

The four strips of galvanized iron 
of 18 gauge, or black iron such as is 
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used on cotton bales, are to be 30 
inches long and 1 inch wide. This 
length is for two-story Langstroth 
hive and a 38-inch screen. 

One inch from ends of these strips 
make a hole one-half inch in diame- 
ter to fit over the screw head. Then 
from the lower edge of these holes 
make a slot one-quarter inch wide 
and one-half inch deep, forming a 
kind of button-hole to go over ‘the 
screw heads. 


A large turn buckle 7 inches long 
and 1 inch wide, using five-sixteenths 
inch bolts 4% inches long, threaded 
their full length. On the free end of 
each bolt (the head having been cut 
off) an iron plate is fastened to fit 
against the wooden blocks. 

These plates are of iron, one- 
eighth inch thick, 1 inch wide and 
1% inches long, with each end 
turned at right angles, or nearly so, 
one-fourth of an inch from the end, 
thus making the points one and one- 
eighth inches apart. 

In the bottom board are placed 
four screws set in 1% inches from 
each corner of the hive body. 

To prepare a hive for moving, 
place on the screen, lay the tw» 
wooden blocks across the hive, take 
the iron strips and engage the screw 
heads in the slots with the two strips 
on each side, crossing diagonally. 
Place turn buckle between blocks on 
top of the hive and spread them with 
the turn buckle until very tight. 

_This will hold the bottom screen 
and two hive bodies together so 
firmly that it may be dumped from 
a truck without breaking open. 

The advantages are: No marring 
of hives or supers from driving 2f 
nails or staples; no pulling of nails 
or staples; no disturbing of bees 
from pounding on the hives. Can be 
put on and taken off at any time, 
night or day, in one-fourth the time 
it takes with staples or cleats, and 
permits of loose bottom boards. 

The number needed in an apiary 
is equal to number of hives hauled 
at one load. 





The Cornell Apis Club 


The Cornell Apis Club meets the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month. Members of the club discuss 
the life and work of some of the men 
who have been prominent in practical 
beekeeping or in scientific work with 
the honeybee. At recent meetings 
attention has been paid to two for- 
merly prominent New York State 
beekeepers. W. E. Dunham presented 
a paper on the life of E. W. Alex- 
ander, and A. C. Gould gave one on 
G. M. Doolittle. J. A. Munro dis- 
cussed the life and activities of 
Swammerdam, a Dutch scientist, who 
studied the honeybee during the fore 
part of the seventeenth century. 


Painting Rusty Containers 
By N. G. Osteen. 

In the January issue, page 12, 
“Nebraska” asks advice as to paint- 
ing honey tanks. He needs nothing 
better than bee propolis. That will 
do the job and be unobjectionable 
as affecting the honey. Dissolve the 
propolis with alcohol, or with any- 
thing that will reduce it in proper 
consistency to be applied with a 
brush, and it is easily dried. Two 
coats, or more if desired, will stop 
and prevent further rust. 

I am using an old two-frame Nov- 
ice extractor that required to be 
washed out before using if a week 
or two elapsed between times of ex- 
tracting, as the rust affected the 
color and flavor of the honey. I 
crushed a lot of propolis, put it ia 
a glass jug with a small quantity of 
spirits of turpentine, sufficient to 
dampen it, and afterwards put in 
two or three pints of alcohol. I did 
not succeed in getting all dissolved, 
but after standing some time I got 
a fairly good varnish, with which I 
painted the basket and all inside of 
extractor. It has stood all right and 
I have had no trouble since. I do 
not know that the turpentine was 
necessary, but thought it might help 
to soften the propolis. It did not 
affect the honey in odor or taste. 

In the American Bee Journal re- 
cently a correspondent told of hav- 
ing black honey. Having looked for 
someone else to offer explanations, 
and not having seen anything, I offer 
my experience. A few years ago a 
lady friend having a swarm of bees 
to settle in her yard obtained a hive 
and had me to hive them and after- 
wards to take the honey. The sec- 
ond and also the third season all the 
honey was black. After considerable 
study and investigation I found that 
the bees had been working the syrup 
barrels after the barrels had been 
emptied and put out in the yard of 
a Chero Cola bottling plant, a little 
over a block away. Another bee 
friend, in a different part of the city, 
but who was near a Coca Cola plant, 
also had black honey. So I decided 
it was caused by the colored syrup 
that the bees got from the barrels. 

South Carolina. 





Verdigris from Honey 


I coated a 4-barrel copper dye ket- 
tle with beeswax and soon after had 
quite a time scraping and washing off 


the green verdigris. In running ma- 
ple sap beeswax is fine for coating 
old cans and buckets. 
Ontario. 
(Your beeswax may have been 
rendered with sulphuric acid. It 
should not have caused verdigris, 
but it does not take much acid to 
help produce verdigris.—Editor.) 
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J. C. HENAGER. 

Henager’s Business College is one 
of the well known institutions of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Hundreds of 
stenographers and bookkeepers who 
hold responsible positions in western 
cities received their training there. 
When J. C. Henager, the proprietor, 
found love for the outdoors getting 
so strong that he could no longer be 
content in a city apartment, he 
bought a place in the country and 
moved his family there. With cher- 
ries and berries there is nothing 
better than bees, so Henager became 
a beekeeper. 

The Utah beekeepers wanted a live 
wire for president and selected Hen:- 
ger. There are numerous reports 
from out that way to the effect that 
he has done a good job at the presi- 
dent business and that he has been 
the principal mover in getting the 
laws passed which the beekeepers 
wanted, in securing a sufficient appro- 
priation to get results in inspection 
and in procuring a representative of 
the industry on the State Board +f 
Agriculture. Much depends upon the 
officers of an association, and Utah 
beekeepers have looked to their presi- 
dent to keep things moving for the 
association in much the same way 
that he keeps things going for his 
business college. 














MISS DORA NEWBOWER 


There are some very successful 
beekeepers among the ladies. It is 
no longer unusual to find one who 
depends upon her bees for her living. 
Probably few of the customers who 
buy queens from Prof. Francis Jager, 
of the University of Minnesota, know 
that it is a lady who raises them. 
Miss Dora Newbower, a student in 
the University, has had charge of 
the Jager bees for the entire year 
just passed. She raises and ships 
hundreds of queens while producing 
a crop of honey. 

Miss Newbower seems to have 
found an interest in beekeeping very 
early in life. She became an ex- 
hibitor in the junior class at the Min- 
nesota State Fair and won substan- 
tial prizes before she was fifteen. 
Her bees helped her through high 
school and through college, and now 
she is caring for the Jager bees to 
earn money to carry on advanced 
work in the University. 

She is enthusiastic concerning any- 
thing that has to do with bees or 
honey. She delights in raising fine 
queens and producing a fine quality 
of honey. The writer happens to 
know also that she knows how to 
make use of honey in cooking the 
finest of foods, for he has had the 
privilege of eating samples. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


MAKING HEAVY INCREASE 


1. I would like to double a comb honey 
yard this year. I have sufficient complete 
hives filled with drawn dry combs, and 
some of these bodies contain sealed honey, 
to handle this increase. Now, I want to 
get as much honey as I possibly can, also. 
Do you think I would profit most by di- 
viding after the white honey flow (there 
is considerable buckwheat here for fall flow 
as a rule)? If so, about how long before 
the dark flow is about to commence? Or 
by dividing at the beginning of the honey 
flow, or, as one authority states, “set aside 
a certain number of colonies for increase 
only’? 

2. How many nuclei can be made from 
one colony? These colonies will be run 
double-bodied (eight-frame) in the spring. 
I divided a few last spring with fair suc- 
cess, and intended to make increase at the 
close of the white flow, but, as the white 
flow was so late and the- fall flow light, I 
abandoned the thought. 

3. Are brood combs 
tracted honey? 


suitable for ex- 

MICHIGAN. 
The method of procedure 
should depend some upon the conditions of 
your honey flow. If you can make your 
increase, on built combs, in time for the 
new queens to produce bees for the first 
crop, it is undoubtedly to your advantage 
to have the increase of colonies very early. 
If you buy your queens, for instance, you 
will have strong colonies about six weeks 
after making the increase. If, however, 
you find that the time is too short, it will 
probably be best to make a part of the in- 
crease during the first crop. I have little 
faith in waiting to make the swarms or the 
nuclei until after the first crop is in, for 
there might.be danger of having the same 
trouble as you had before. 

2. Nuclei can be made from two frames 
of brood, so if you have three frames of 
brood in a hive you can make four nuclei. 
The great point is to get enough bees in 
them to take care of the brood and of the 
hatching queen. It is usually safest to use 
some bees from colonies which you do not 
divide. You cannot expect as much honey 
from your bees when you make divisions 
as when you run them for honey only. 

3. Brood combs are entirely suitable for 
extracted honey and you can get just as 
white honey from dark combs as from light 
colored ones. 


Answers.— 1. 


CAUSE OF WINTER LOSS 


I have two colonies of bees left this 
spring. I had three last fall when I put 
them in the cellar. What I would like to 
find out is what the reason was that this 
one colony should not live over like the 
others, 

The temperature was about 40 degrees, 
or a little less, nearly all the time. The 
hives were almost full of honey when I put 
them in, and this spring, after taking them 
out, I find they had enough stores to last 
a long time. 

The colony that died was the strongest 
one of the three. I had them underneath 
the house, in a common cellar, not full 
basement. 

What I thought the trouble was, there 
was not the proper ventilation, but it might 
have been poor honey, because the hive was 
spotted. The others came through fine. 

MINNESOTA. 


Answer.—I believe you give the answer 
in your suggestion that the honey may 
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have been poor. The fact that the hive 
was spotted with diarrhea is an evidence 
that the food 
The colony 
that it 
in the season in greater quantity than the 
others. In the North, they always feed 
some sugar syrup before’ winter. If the 
bees are given ten or fifteen pounds of 
this food, it is the first that they consume, 
since it is the last stored, and it insures 


might have been better. 
being strong, it is probable 


gathered some watery food late 


the colony through the winter. 

Lack of ventilation might have helped in 
the bad result, but I am of the opinion that 
the temperature, 40 degrees, had more to 
do with it, for it is too low. In the “Honey- 
bee” we recommend 42 to 48; but the tend- 
ency is rather for a little higher point, since 
the experiments of Phillips and Demuth 
have shown that the bees are quietest at 
57. Of course, the hive walls are sure to 
help them keep it up. 

As to ventilation, if the combs were 
mouldy they did not have enough. We 
usually put only the hive bodies in the 
cellar, without a bottom board In that 
way they have considerable ventilation. But, 
on the whole, if they had had good honey 
there would have been no trouble. 


SYRUP OVER CLUSTER 

I have a colony of bees that is very light. 
There seems to be plenty live bees, but very 
little honey. I want to feed them. What 
is the best way? All other colonies are 
heavy. ILLINOIS. 

Answer.——We sometimes give a needy 
colony some granulated honey right over 
the cluster. Or if we have comb honey, we 
lay a comb flat over the top of the combs 
above the cluster, so as not to disturb them 
when the weather is still cool. 

If you have neither, make some sugar 
syrup, about half water and half sugar, for 
spring feeding. Put it into a can with tin 
cover and make a few holes in the cover of 
the can. Invert this over the brood nest. 
If you do not have such a can, any can 
will do, with a cloth tied over the top of 
it. This may be inverted on a dish and 
given the colony, bottom side up, as soon 
as the atmospheric pressure has stopped 
the liquid from flowing. Better have it a 
little warm. 


DISTANCE SHIPPING 

I have ten colonies of bees to ship by 
express to Louisiana, Mo., about 150 miles. 
Please tell me all the necessary things I 
have to do to ship them, as I never have 
shipped any bees before. 

Also, please tell me if it is advisable to 
ship now, as the weather is cold, or if that 
has no hindrance. The customer wants 
shipment made at once. 

MISSOURI. 

You do not state in what style of hives 
the bees are. This is of some importance 
in knowing how to prepare them. 

Answer.—Bees in box 
may be shipped by 
the hives and 
place of the 


hives or gums 
simply overturning 
nailing a heavy cloth in 
bottom board. There is 
through the cloth to 
enable the bees to breath, and if they are 


usually enough air 


not too long on the way they will not 
gnaw through the _ cloth. If they are 
to be long on the way, a lighter cloth may 
be used with a fly screen nailed on top of 
it. In warmer weather, one may dispense 
with the cloth entirely and use only the 
screen. 

Bees in movable frame hives may need 
to have the frames nailed in place, unless 
they are Hoffman frames or _ sufficiently 
glued or propolized by the bees, during the 
past years, to make them difficult to move. 

For a distance of 200 miles or less, if the 
bees are shipped by express, in the cool 
weather of March, only a little air needs 
to be given, by using a small piece of 
screen in a honey board to be nailed right 
over the top of the frames. The cap or 
cover must be sent separately. The en- 
trance had better be closed with a slat, as 
the bees would worry trying to get through 


a creen used there. 


FEEDING IN WINTER 

Am wintering my bees outside in two 
hive bodies, well packed. Owing to the fact 
that there was no late honeyflow last sea- 
son, I suspect them short of stores. 

The last week has been very warm ‘for 
this time of year, so that they have been 
flying some. So I have taken a gallon of 
sugar syrup and honey in a pail with pep- 
per-box top and turned it down over the 
bee escape hole in the inner cover, on top of 
the second hive body and put on a third 
hive body with the metal cover on top of 
this. 

Is this practical, and will they store this 
in the brood chamber or will they refuse to 
leave the cluster, which I presume to be in 
the bottom hive body? 

I fail to find anything in any of the bee 
books giving a method for midwinter feed- 
ing in case of no comb honey. It is an orig- 
inal experiment with me, and I am watching 
it with interest but would like to have your 
opinion on the matter. Is it likely to cause 
dysentery, or any other bad results? 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
The reason why you do not find 
any directions for feeding bees in midwin- 


Answer. 
ter is because it is not practical. The time 
to do this was September or October. I do 
not believe your bees will go up through a 
second story to get the feed, especially if 
they can get it only through a bee escape 
board; as this permits of only a few bees 
I would put the feed 
in the feeder, turned right down over the 
brood frames where the cluster is. 


feeding at one time. 


There is, however a still better way to 
feed in cold weather, and that is to make 
good sugar candy and lay a slab of it right 
over the top of the combs close to the clus- 
ter, then cover this up with material such as 
a woolen blanket. I know bees will take this 
sugar candy very well. 

For the making of sugar candy, ask any 
lady who knows how to make “fudge” and 
let her make it for you out of just sugar 
and water, and make sure that it is not 
burned in the process. A pound of this ma- 
terial will carry a colony through a month 
of cold weather. 

RESTLESS BEES 

I winter my bees outdoors in what is 
known in British Columbia as the Kootenay 
hive—that is a hive permanently packed in 
a large outer case. This winter has been 
a wonderfully mild one for these parts and 
so far we have not had more than 10 or 15 
degrees of frost, instead of 15 to 20 below. 
The result is that a few bees have been 
coming out of several hives on milder days. 
There is one hive, however, where the bees 
are very restless. Even on the colder days 
they are running in and out of the small 
entrance and when a little milder there is a 
little cluster in the porchway fidgeting 
about. The queen I left in this hive was a 
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THE BOOK OF 
RURAL LIFE 





DEDICATED TO ALL WHO LIVE AND LOVE THE RURAL LIFE 





TEN 





VOLUMES 


6200 Pages 


8500 Topics 


Alphabetically 
Arranged 


6000 Pictures in 
the Text 





ARTICLES 


By 250 Authors 
Covering 


Agriculture 


Home Economics 
Health 
Education 


Science 








100 Plates in 


OR the first time well-organized, authoritative 
Pana inspiring information covering rural living 

in all its relations has been prepared and pre- 
sented in a single publication. 


The task was visioned by one whose early life 
was spent on a historical Missouri farm. Out of 
such a background, John A. Bellows conceived the 
thought of a living literary contribution which 
should embody a service to the whole rural field as 
distinctive and enduring as that rendered to agri- 
culture by other members of his family in the 
breeding of Shorthorn cattle. 


He built an able editorial staff. He enlisted the 
co-operation of recognized leaders in rural affairs 
in the United States and Canada. Sparing neither 
time, nor energy, nor money, there has been com- 
pleted, under his direction, a work which stands 


“Nothing comparable in scope, accuracy, reliability and mechanical excellence has 
Color ever been printed or projected in this or any other country.” 
—The Breeder’s Gazette, Dec. 17, 1925 


Civics and Business 


alone in the field—a work which brings knowledge 
and inspiration to the farmer, to the farm woman, 
to the children in the farm home, to the rural 
school and to the rural community. 


Moreover, this work has been characterized as 
the interpreter of rural life to all who are in any 
way interested in its field, whether they be students 
in city schools, patrons of public libraries, bankers 
directing the finances of a farm constituency, ed- 
itors appealing to rural readers, or business and 
professional men who have not lost their love for 
the open country. 


The completion of this monumental task is rec- 
ognized as an event of outstanding importance in 
the rural field. In time, the most progressive 
homes, schools and communities will be those in 
which THE BOOK OF RURAL LIFE has been per- 
mitted to function. 








TO ALL INTERESTED IN BEE CULTURE 
the following opinion is significant: 


“TI am surprised at the extent of the work and greatly admire the beau- 
tiful binding. I find in the list of authors the names of many of my ac- 
quaintances who are recognized as authorities in their special fields. Al- 
though I have in my library all the similar works available, I find “The 
Book of Rural Life’’ is more extensive than any of the others and in- 
cludes many things they do not cover.”—Frank C. Pellett. 








WRITE NOW FOR COPY OF PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


BELLOWS-DURHAM CO., 104 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Mention The American Bee Journal 





American Bee Journal 
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Dadant queen that I had had for 8 seasons, 
and which I hated to destroy last season 
owing to the fact that this colony has 
topped the rest of my colonies each season. 
I am wondering whether the trouble is 
caused by the death of the queen. What is 
your view? On the top of the hive I have 
a sack of dry chaff and undoubtedly the 
bees are nice and warm, but I do not think 
too warm. There is no sweating, and every- 
thing is perfectly dry. On the front of the 
hive there are more than the usual spots of 
excrement, but nothing to suggest that they 
have dysentery. The honey we get here is 
from the alfalfa and sweet clover. 

British Columbia. 

Answer.—Bees do not get “too warm” 
in the hive in winter no matter how strong, 
unless something excites them. So there 
may be some disturbance that you have not 
discovered. Otherwise, it is possible that 
they have some food which is not as 
healthy as that of the other colonies. 

If the colony has been extra strong, it 
may be that it harvested honey later than 
the others and perhaps when they could no 
longer ripen it. In that case, the honey 
would not be sealed and would draw 
moisture from the air. 

The spots that you notice on the front 
would give strength to the idea that their 
food, or a part of it, is too much laden with 
moisture. But there may be something 
which you have not noticed and which may 
cause the trouble. In that case, I will fall 
back on Dr. Miller’s byword: “I do not 
know.” 


WINTER FLIGHTS 


1. Is it a very good policy to take the 
bees out of the cellar and put them outside 
and let them fly? I am going to take them 
in again if it gets cold. 

2. I have two frames of beebread on 
hand; would you advise me to put them in 
a hive that has no beebread? If a hive has 
enough honey and has no beebread, will they 
raise young brood? 

8. Should there be many dead bees in a 
hive when you winter them in the cellar? 
What causes them to die if they have young 
brood. WISCONSIN. 

Answers.—1. We have never found it a 
good policy to take the bees out of the cel- 
lar for a fiight and put them back again. 
They begin to rear brood and become rest- 
less. I would prefer to leave them in a 
little longer, then keep them out for good. 

2. Combs of beebread or pollen are very 
good for colonies that are breeding and have 
none, before there is any in the field. But it 
must not be mouldy. If mouldy, it would be 
worth nothing to them. If they have no 
pollen they cannot rear brood. 

3. Bees wintering in the cellar, if quiet 
and at proper temperature, with healthy 
honey, will have but few dead bees. But if 
they rear brood in the cellar they become 
restless because they need water to prepare 
the food of the brood. It is important to 
keep them cool enough and quiet enough 
that they will not rear any brood till we put 
them out. 





A Good Report 


From a three-pound package which 
I received May 138, 1925, I extracted 
130 pounds of honey and put away 
three colonies of bees in winter 
quarters, besides having four supers 
filled with drawn combs. I only had 
two frames of honey for the bees to 
begin with. 

Mrs. F. W. Sneesby, 
Manitoba. 
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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S 


service. Send us a list of your wants and we 


will quote you prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


2163-65-67 Central Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Engravings Appearing in this Publication are made by the 


Waterloo Engraving & Service Company 


Waterloo, lowa 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes. Designs Furnished for Letterheads, 
Labels, Etc. We do no Printing. 


WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 


. 














Beekeepers Take Notice 


| For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 




















Dittmer Foundation 


We make a specialty of working your wax into foundation 
for you, and now is the best time to plan for next season. 
Write us for samples and prices. Our foundation is made of 
pure beeswax only. A full line of supplies. Write us for 
quantity prices. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 
































Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y.,discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers 23 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you free, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
1 good many dollars. Write today. 





Cuts both sides of 


° Does not ‘ 
limb-- bruise bark 


Most powerful pruners 
made. Used throughout 
world. All styles, all 
sizes. Shipped postpaid. 
Write for booklet. 
@ Rhodes Mfg. Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
305 S. Division Ave. 


RHODES 
Double Cut \% 


Pruning Shear 
é 











BEES $1.00 A POUND 
Queens included, 50c. 


KEY BISCAYNE APIARIES, 
418 S. W. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 











DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 
and 
FRAMES WITH 
SLOTTED BOTTOM BARS 
and a complete line of 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
S. P. HODGSON & SONS 


New Westminster, British Columbia 
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finest CYPRESS 
in stock a full line of 
Our prices are lower. 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
We manufacture the 
HIVES and carry 
supplies. 

Write for 1926 catalog. 
GULF COAST BEE CoO., 


Houma, La 


THE NEW ROBINSON FEEDER 
Absolutely the most natural and 
profitable feeder ever invented. 
Write for particulars, mentioning 
this journal. 


THE ROBINSON MFG. CO., 
Box 94. Morton Grove, Ill. 
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Progress Rapid in Czeko-Slovakia 


By William Anyz. 


Arriving in Czechoslovakia, I found 
the new republic progressing very 
well. People in that country are 
solidly supporting their beloved 
leader, President T. G. Masaryk. 

Beekeepers in Czechoslovakia are 
adopting gradually the American 
system of beekeeping. Their old- 
fashioned hives give way to the 
American, or “Hospodar” hives, as 
they call them. 

There are several bee journals 
printed in Bohemian language, among 
the most lively are “Cesky Veelar” 
(Czech Beekeeper) and ‘“Vcelarske 
Roxhledy” (Beekeepers’ Review). 

Beekeepers are well organized in 
local associations, which carry for 
them also fire, theft and flood insur- 
ance. 

Each year the central office in 
Prague publishes a very interesting 
and useful ‘Beekeepers’ Diary,” 
where there are, in condensed form, 
the most practical hints, advices, 
tables for records about queens, bees 
and honey, calendarium, what to do 
each month, income, expense tables, 
statistics for the past year, name and 
place of each association and their 
secretary’s address. I am sure such 
a little English “diary” would be 
welcome to the American beekeepers. 
The size is 4x6 inches, pocket size, 
has 186 pages of reading matter, 
tables, etc., 16 pages advertisements, 
besides 16 pages for writing pur- 
pose. (I am sending you one copy 
of the Diary, ““Vcelarsky Kalendar,” 
1924.) 

There are also beekeepers’ libraries 
in each country, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Slovakia and 


Podkarpatska 


Rus, similar to that known as Dr. ©, 
C. Miller Memorial, but not so large, 
It is surprising to listen to those 
Czech pioneer beekeepers—how we'll 
they are posted on our great men in 
this country like C. P. Dadant (their 
hives), A. I. Root, Dr. Phillips, Dr. 
Miller, Langstroth, etc. Reprints 
from American Bee Journal appear 
each month in their journals, about 
American ideals in beekeeping, also 
quoting Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Some of the associations date back 
as far as 1854 in Brno, Moravia, 
where they have beekeepers’ insti- 
tute and museum comprising all 
about the bees. 

While here in this country we 
knew Czechoslovakia only after the 
war, it might be a surprise that early 
in 1865 there was a Czechoslovak 
beekeeper, Major D. Hruschka, who 
discovered the principle of the honey 
extractor. It would be appropriate 
to correct his biography as to his 
nationality, birthplace and country. 

The honey crop in that country 
was poorest this year, according to 
some of the large beekeepers and 
their journals. 

There are many experimental sta- 
tions for beekeeping, for mating 
queens, and keeping the purity of 
the strain of the bees. 

They also have very active and 
lively exension men, who are travel- 
ing, giving lectures with slides, ber- 
keepers’ schools and short courses 
for educational purposes. 

A large publication just came off 
press in September, “Vcelarova C 
tanka,” similar to the ABC and 
XYZ. 








First Chilean Congress of Apiculture. 


Organizing Committee, 





right to left, 
C. E. Cazot, Juan Barriga, D. B. Vicuna, H. A. Cerda, J. A. Wolffsohn. 
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American Bee Journal! 
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Manufacturers of “Hercules” Non-Sagging Foundation 


Old Combs and Cappings rendered into beeswax. We are paying 43c in trade or 40c in cash for 
the wax rendered less 5c per pound for our labor of rendering. Send for our 
working list of making your wax into foundation 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. THE FRED W. MUTH CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 






























Knight’s Bees and Queens 


PURE THREE-BANDED LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS. GENTLE, AND THE BEST HONEY GATHERERS. 








Shipments begin April Ist. Express or parcel post: 
1-lb pkg., including select young laying queen + $3.50 2-lb. pkg., including select young laying queen $5.25 
8-lb. pkg., including select young laying queen____~ $6.25 


10 or more packages either size, 25c per package less. If queenless packages are wanted for strengthening weak colonies, de- 
duct $1.25 per package. 


Delivered prices, transportation prepaid by me. 








QUEENS 
Select young laying queens, guaranteed mated to pure Italian drones, $1.25 each; five for $5.50; ten or more $1.00 each. 
Select tested queens, $2.00. Ten per cent cash to book your order, balance on the day you advise to ship. I ship on the day 
you name. There is satisfaction in knowing your bees and queens will arrive on time. Should you find a queenless colony this 
spring, send to me for a young queen to save them. I will not disappoint you. No disease. Health certificate with each ship- 
' ment. All my customers are satisfied and are numbered by the thousands. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Alabama 




































You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies 






Write for our terms and prices 
“falcon” Supplies, Queens, Foundation 
‘Booklet, "Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners" free 








Write for catalog 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (,,0iStawa) N. Y., U. S. A. 


“Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 






































BEESWAK WANTED 


We are paying highest cash prices. Tell us what you have and 





we will be glad to quote you prices f. o. b. your station or 





f. o. b. our station as desired. Write today. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


.———— —-} — 
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BOOKING ORDERS } 
for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens; 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $4.50; dis- 
count on quantity. Select untested, 
$1.00, $10.00 per dozen; select tested 
queen, $1.50. Inspector’s certificate 
with each. 

J. ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 
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Every ounce of this 
re-processed Water 


i FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 
measures up to a 


given standard of 
strength and purity 


For sterilizing combs infected with 
AMERICAN FOULBROOD it is the 
Cheapest Dependable Disinfectant. 


THE D. & B. CHEMICAL CO. 
800 E. 37th St. Portland, Oregon 


PORTER 





BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 


For sale by all dealers. 
If no dealer, write factory. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Mfrs., 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 
(Mention Am. Bee Journal when writing). 





Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all Breeds 
and Ful ifPage Art Chicken Pictures, 
‘| natural colors, suitable for framing, 
with several issues during year. 


tetas LOC 


Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practic al 
articles by foremost, poultrymer 
lyr.$1; 2yrs. $1.50; 3yrs. $2 


| Poultry Tribune, Dept. 208 
Mt. Morris, Ill, 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific, 

build up rapidly during the spring 

months and retain their strength 
during the entire working seasoh. They 
winter better, perhaps, than other races of 
bees, coming through the winter bright, clean 
and with vitality but little diminished, if 
well protected and supplied with good stores. 
They are most excellent workers. Our av- 
erage last season was over 150 Ibs. extract- 
ed per colony in our apiaries, and this is 
only a moderate locality. 

Ask for our free paper “MERITS OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEE.” Beekeepers, particu- 
larly in the Northern States, would do well 
to carefully consider the good qualities of 
Carniolans in making their plans for the 
coming season. 

I supply queens, a limited number of 2-Ib. 
packages and 8-frame colonies in season. 








ALBERT G. HANN, 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 


Meetings and Events 


Washington State 


The third annual meeting of the 
Washington State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the House Assem- 
bly room of the State Capitol at 
Olympia, January 15 and 16. There 
Was an average attendance of 100 
beekeepers from different sections of 
the state. The beekeepers who did 
not attend missed the treat of their 
lives. 

A number of _ out-of-the-state 
speakers, as well as local men, took 
part on the program. J. I. Hamble- 
ton, of Washington, D. C.; Jay 
Smith, of Vincennes, Ind.; Kennith 
Hawkins, of Watertown, Wis.; A. W. 
Finlay, of Huntington, B. C., Assist- 
ant Apiarist of British Columbia; J. 
W. Winson, of Huntington, B. C., 
President of the British Columbia 
Beekeepers’ Association, and Mr. 
Ball, of Ogden, Utah, were the out- 
of-the-state speakers. Mr. W. L. Cox, 
of Elma; Floyd Buck, of Walla 
Walla; M. A. Harpel, of Enumclaw; 
Miss Helen Steiner, of Seattle; G. W. 
York, of Seattle; J. J. Mahoney, of 
Elma, and B. A. Slocum, of the State 
College of Washington, were the lo- 
cal speakers. 

The beekeepers appreciated the 
work of the scheduling committee of 
“The League’”’ in assisting us in se- 
curing Mr. Smith, Mr. Hambleton 
and Mr. Hawkins. Their lectures 
were valuable and greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The following officers were elected 
at the business meeting held immedi- 
ately after the banquet: J. O. Kane, 
of Parker, President; E. J. Campbell, 
of Olympia, Vice President, and Miss 
Helen Steiner, of Seattle, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

It was voted to hold next year’s 
meeting at Walla Walla. 

B. A. Slocum. 


Missouri Association 

The Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
Association has set its 1926 member- 
ship goal at 1,000. It is estimated 
there are 40,000 beekeepers in Mis- 
souri, and with state appropriation 
for bee inspection cut off and foul- 
brood all over the state, the goal 
should be easily reached. The asso- 
ciation has nearly 500 members now 
and is getting strongly organized 
through county associations. 

The association is working on the 
passage of a law requiring the regis- 
tering of apiaries and the payment 
of an inspection fee of 10 cents per 
colony. This will pay for and sim- 
plify state inspection. Missouri bee- 
keepers seem to know that every 
good thing must be paid for, and they 
are willing to pay this registration 
fee to help themselves. Many letters 


have come to the Secretary to that 
effect. The Executive Committee i 
working on the wording of a law 
that will have “teeth” in it and will 
replace the present law. Ninety per 
cent of the members of the associa- 
tion are small beekeepers. The offi 
cers have less than 100 colonies each 
Very few commercial beekeepers be 
long to the association. It is the 
small, progressive beekeeper of Mis- 
souri that is pushing the new law, 
which is gaining momentum rapidly. 
Clay T. Davis, Sec’y., 
Cameron, Mo. 
The Changing World 

In the June, 1921, issue of thi 
Journal appears the number of bee 
as reported by the last census it 
North Dakota. The number given 
was 708 colonies for the entire stat: 
as against 495 in 1910. The total 
crop of the state was reported a 
12,514 pounds. 

Already there are hundreds of bee- 
keepers in North Dakota and sev- 
eral of them produced last year more 
honey than reported for the entire 
state five years ago. There are now 
single outfits with 500 to 1,000 colo- 
nies and many new ones moving in 
for the next season. There has prob- 
ably never in the history of bee- 
keeping been such a change in a large 
region as has occurred in North Da- 
kota. From the poorest bee state it 
has come to be one of the best and 
apparently its development has only 
begun. The planting of sweet clo- 
ver by the farmers has been respon- 
sible for the change. 

Webster to Washington 

Dr. R. L. Webster has resigned as 
State Entomologist of North Dakota 
to accept a similar position in th« 
West. He will be Professor of Ento- 
mology and Station Entomologist at 
Pullman, Washington. As head of 
the Department of Zoology he will 
have general charge of all official 
beekeeping work in that state. 
Washington beekeepers are to be 
congratulated on securing a man with 
Webster’s interest in honey produc- 
tion. He has been largely responsi- 
ble for the development of beekeep 
ing in North Dakota in recent year 
and his work in that state has at 
tracted wide attention. 


Beekeepers Will Meet in August 
Plans are now under way for 
joint meeting of beekeepers fron 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Iowa. The meeting will be held it 
honor of the Dadant family, with N 
E. France, at Platteville, Wis., fro: 

August 17 to 20. 
Mr. France has secured the co 
operation of the city officials and pa 
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ticular attention will be given to 
making the visitors welcome. A free 
camping site, just three blocks north 
of Mr. France’s home, in a 10-acre 
grove, has been arranged for and the 
meetings can be held either in the 
grove, at Mr. France’s outyard or in 
the Masonic Temple. Mr. France 
also states that there are a number 
of family cottages that can be rented 
at a very low rate, with or without 
bedding. A large, well equipped 
dining hall will be available and 
meals will be furnished at almost 
cost. These conditions will make 
the meeting place an ideal one and it 
is hoped that this will be the largest 
gathering of beekeepers of the year 
in the middle west. 
H. F. Wilson. 


The Mid-West Show 


The Mid-West Horticultural Show 
will be held this year at Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 16, to 20. The Mid- 
West is the big Horticultural Exposi- 
tion of America and since beekeeping 
is recognized as an important branch 
of the show, we hope that many more 
beekeepers will take advantage of 
the opportunity to display their prod- 
ucts. It is probable that special op- 
portunity will be provided for the 
beekeeper who cannot attend the 
show to send his entries to the su- 
perintendent of the Apiary Division, 
who will put them on display and re- 
turn them after the show. The Mid- 
West offers special chance for stag- 
ing a great honey show and we hope 
that beekeepers from a wide territory 
will have a part in its development. 


Manitoba Short Course 


The fourth annual’ two-weeks’ 
Short Course in Beekeeping at Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, with a rec- 
ord attendance to date of 55 stu- 
dents, is the best one that we have 
had, from every standpoint. Stu- 
dents were in attendance from Sas- 
katchewan, North Dakota and On- 
tario, as well as Manitoba. A fea- 
ture of the short course this year was 
our Bee Products Judging Competi- 
tion. Comb honey, extracted honey, 
beeswax and combs were arranged 
into classes and judged by all mem- 
bers of the short course class. Prizes 
of $10.00 and $5.00 were awarded to 
those who took the two highest places 
in the competition. 

A. W. Mitchener. 


Interesting Notes From Utah 
Meeting 

At the annual convention of the 
Utah State Association, on February 
1-2, Mr. Heneger, President of the 
Association, informed the members 
of plans contemplated by the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, to estab- 
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Use Hutzelman’s Solution 


The best Disinfectant for American Foulbrood. 
Now is the best time to disinfect combs for spring use. 
For full information ask your dealer, or write to 
DR. J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, Ohio 
(Patented October 14, 1924.) 














Forehand’s Three-band Italian Bees 
and Queens 


are leaders in honey getting, gentleness and beauty. They have been bred for 
the highest qualities for 33 years. 


Untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 to 25, 85c; 25 to 99, 80c. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 25, $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 
Package bees, f. o. b. Gonzales, Fla., via express: 

l-lb. package of bees with queen, $3.00; 10 packages and up, $2.75. 
2-lb. package of bees with queen, $4.50; 10 packages and up, $4.00. 
3-lb. package of bees with queen, $5.7&; 10 packages and up, $5.25. 


100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United 
States and Canada. Descriptive circular and prices on lots of 100 or more pack- 
ages of queens upon application. 


N. FOREHAND, Gonzalez, Florida 











New Prices From Old Firm 


Two-pound package with untested queen, $3.50 each; 25 or more, $3.00 each. 
Three-pound package with untested queen, $4.50 each; 25 or more, $4.00 each. 
Nuclei, two and three frame, $4.50 and $5.50 each; lots of 25 at 560 cents less. 
Queens, 1 to 10, $1.10 each; 11 to 25, $1.00 each; 256 to 50, 90 cents each; 
51 to 100, 80 cents each. Our business is founded on a satisfactory guarantee 
basis. Our bees from the best Miller strain. For further particulars write us. 
Ali shipments F. O. B. Macon, Miss. Terms, 10% to book; balance prior to 


ee GEO. A. HUMMER & SON 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 














PACKAGES ON COMBS 


Notice: We are advertising in Gleanings since 1915. We have the light three- 
banded only. We ship on date: promised or refund your money. We ship on 
combs only, as we have proofs that it is better—it contains the natural feed. We 
ship only select young queens. All packages go out with a Government health 
certificate. All dead bees will promptly be replaced if proper express notation is 
furnished. Reference of my bank, Avoyalles Bank, Moreauville, La. We can 
ship bees on comb all over U. S., as we can get a permit. 

Each package contains a select untested queen. 

10 3-lb. $ 45.00 10 4-lb. $ 52.00 
25 3-lb. 103.00 25 4-Ib. - —_ —o 127.00 
50 3-lb. . 212.00 50 4-lb. . 248.00 
100 3-Ib. ~ - 400.00 100 4-lb. ' nnn Sane 

A 5-pound package of bees and two frames of brood and a select tested 
queen, $6.50 each. 

Twenty per cent down, balance at shipping time. Season open April 15th. 


THE LIBERTY APIARY, C. A. MAYEUX 
HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 




















Leather Colored Italian Bees and Queens 


ROOT AND MOORE STRAIN 


_.$ .76 each 
_.$ .80 each 


100 Queens at 
50 Queens at 


25 Queens at ______$ .90 each 
w~ess Queens at 1.00 each 


Packages $2.50 per 2 pounds 


Delivery after March ist. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROY C. PATTEN 


King’s Lane, Whittier, Calif. 
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Packed in “Diamond I”’ Honey ew 7 
7 i es iby 
Jars, Honey is a good display vie 
item—it is clean, easy to handle 
and well protected. Grocers 
like to handle Honey"packed this way, and give it a promi- 
nent position on their shelves. 


“Diamond I” Honey Jars are made in one-half pound, one 
pound and two pound sizes, furnished complete with metal 
caps and liners in corrugated fibre re-shipping cases. The 
one-half pound and one pound Jars are packed two dozen 
to the case. The two pound Jars are packed one dozen to 
the case. Order from your regular Bee Supply House. 


DISTRIBUTED BY Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colorado; Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois; G. B. Lewis 
Company, Watertown, Wis., Albany, New York, Texarkana, Ark., 
Sioux City, Iowa and Lynchburg, Virginia; Texas Honey Producers’ 
Assn., San Antonio, Texas.: A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Miinnis Glass Company 


Established 1873 


ALTON ILLINOIS 

















QUEENS HEADQUARTERS FOR QUEENS 

Save supersedure or injury to the queen by our method. Queens 
laying, or ready to lay by the time you receive them, when you buy 
package bees from us; combless packages or nuclei. Queens marked 
yellow dot on the back. 

SEND FOR FREE CIRCULARS 

Information you should read, whether you have already bought 
with yellow dot on the back. 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE CARNIOLANS, ITALIANS, GOLDENS 


AULT BEE COMPANY ‘“.* WESLACO, TEXAS 


March 


lish a field station somewhere in the 
intermountain territory to study bec- 
keeping problems. Mr. Heneger suc- 
gested that the Association try to ob- 
tain the station for Utah. Wyomin; 
has already taken action to get t 
station for that state. 

The attraction that Utah has for 
beekeepers in other sections was 
brought out by the report of the I 
spector of Apiaries, Dan H. Hillman 
that he has inspected thirteen ca 
loads of bees in 1925, shipped in’ 
Utah from other states for the honey- 
flow. 

Officers for 1926 are: President, 
J. C. Heneger, Bountiful; Dan Hil! 
man, Salt Lake City, Vice President; 
F. B. Terriberry, Salt Lake City 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Cornell Library 

New York beekeepers are greatly 
interested in the success of the api- 
cultural library at Cornell University. 
The Empire State Federation of Bee- 
keepers recently raised $50 as an en- 
dowment unit in memory of Moses 
Quinby. The Mohawk Valley Associ- 
ation will do the same in memory of 
Julius Hoffman. The Eastern New 
York Association proposes to honor 
the living by raising similar funds :n 
appreciation of the services of W. D. 
Wright and Chas. Stewart, veteran 
inspectors of that state. 

The endowment fund will’ insure 
the perpetuation of the library. 


North Dakota Out to Sell Honey 


A charter has been granted to the 
North Dakota Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation by the Secretary of State. 
The present capitalization is $10,000, 
divided into shares of a par value of 
$10 each. Honey producers are go- 
ing to hear more of this new selling 
organization. Although Fargo and 
Moorhead beekeepers were chiefly 
concerned in starting it the scope is 
not confined to that territory, as the 
name indicates.—North Dakota News 
Letter No. 41. 

“Bees and Honey” on the Air Every 
Tuesday 

V. W. Binderup, the same fellow 
who conducts the bee school men- 
tioned elsewhere in our miscellane- 
ous items, is also scheduled to broad- 
cast from KFKX, Hastings, Neb., 
each Tuesday at 7 p. m., on the above 
subject. Binderup is the new Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association. 


Try This For Association Funds 

A plan has been adopted by the 
Western New York Honey Producers’ 
Association to give life membership 
to those donating one hive of becs 
to the association. An association 
apiary will be run on shares under 
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instruction from the Board of Direc- 
tors. The apiary will also be used 
for demonstration by the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. More than 
thirty colonies have already been 
donated. 


New Encyclopedia of Agriculture 


“The Book of Rural Life,” a ten 
volume work relating to every phase 
of country life, has recently come 
from the press of the Bellows-Dur- 
ham Co., of Chicago. Five years 
have been occupied in gathering, as- 
sembling and publishing this ma- 
terial. Frank C. Pellett, of the 
American Bee Journal staff, is author 
of the article concerning bees, honey 
and related subjects. 


Bee School in Nebraska 


V. W. Binderup, of Minden, Neb., 
is conducting a bee school for better 
beekeepers, Tuesday of each week, 
in his own town. He already has a 
nice enrollment and is undoubtedly 
furthering the cause of better bee- 
keeping in his section. 


Cornell Short Course Well Attended 


Sixty beekeepers attended the Short 
Course in Advanced Beekeeping, held 
at Ithaca during the week of January 
25th. New York, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and the Province of On- 
tario were represented. 


Melander Moves 


Announcement has recently been 
made of the resignation of Dr. A. L. 
Melander, Entomologist of the Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman. Dr. 
Melander goes to the College of the 
City of New York. 





Plans to Move New York 
Buckwheat Crop 


The situation in regard to buck- 
wheat honey is better, but the sur- 
plus in the hands of the beekeepers 
is still large. Some beekeepers, by 
placing advertisements, have been 
able to move large quantities in 
small shipments. R. B. Wilson has 
enlisted the co-operation of H. J. 
Clay, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and R. L. Purden, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, who have arranged to 
put the Empire State Honey Market- 
ing Co-operative Association in touch 
with all the trade commissioners and 
consuls, in those countries in Europe 
that use buckwheat honey. These 
men in turn will solicit business for 
the producers, among buckwheat 
honey dealers. This assistance from 
the Federal Government is a striking 
example of co-operation with a pro- 
ducers’ organization for which bee- 
keepers will be very grateful. 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
BY BUYING 


Bee Supplies at Right Prices 


We have special prices for buyers of large quantities and will save 
you money on your supplies. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing hives, bodies, supers, 
frames, sections and shipping cases. 


Our motto is: “SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Money Re- 


funded.” 


It will pay you to let us quote you on your requirements before 
placing your orders. 


Write for our 1926 catalog. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON COMPANY 
REEDSVILLE, WIS. 

















~~ TWO THOUSAND PACKAGES 


April ; Jul 
a Italian Bees and Queens vor 


1926 


Nuclei With Queen Combless Package With Queen 
3-Frame—1 to 9 $5.00 each 


8-pound—1 to 9 $5.00 each 
10 to 24 4.60 10 to 24 4.60 “ 
25 or more 4.25 “ 25 or more 4.35 “ 
100 or more , ‘se 100 or more 4.00 “ 
1 to 9 3.75 “* : 1 to 9 —aae 
10 to 24 aie 10 to 24 , 8.40 “ 
25 or more 25 or more —_ 
100 or more 100 or more 3.00 “ 


After June 15th, 75 
dred. Ten per cent books your order. 


Extra queens, $1.00 each. cents each; $60.00 per hun- 
Order direct from this ad. 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 


W. E. BUCKNER, Mt. Vernon, Georgia 
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WYOMING BEEKEEPERS 


Root goods and Airco Foundation in stock at these important points 


RIVERTON SUNSET LUMBER & HARDWARE COMPANY 
THERMOPOLIS 
WORLAND 
GREYBULL 
LOVELL 


ALDRICH & BUCHANAN 
ALDRICH & BUCHANAN 


DIAMOND LUMBER & HARDWARE COMPANY 
WORLAND LUMBER & HARDWARE COMPANY 

















READ THIS 


Last year was my first year to offer Bees and Queens to the pub- 
lic, and I am pleased to announce that I did not receive the slightest 
complaint from a dissatisfied customer. 


This success was made possible by several years’ careful study 
and experience with some of the most extensive queen-breeders 
over the South. 

You may expect the same Standard of Quality and Service again 
this year. Write for circular and price list. 


JNO. C. HOGG, Ramer, Alabama 
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IA A ACHORD BEES AND QUEENS 


The Best of Pure Three-Banded Italians 
Shipments start April 20th. 


66 2-Ib. pack ith select 
Make Your Honey | Pietra SS 20 § 
Five 2-lb. packages 2.5 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages___112.50 


99 8-lb. pack ith sel 
Famous B. peckage with sclets young | 


Five 38-lb. packages 

Twenty-five 3-lb packages___137.50 
If packages are wanted without 

queens, deduct $1.00 from the price 

of each package. Inspection certifi- 

‘ . i cate and all necessary papers to 
Dress your honey in a EE carry packages through without de- 


lay. Safe arrival guaranteed. [x- 


good looking [Al glass jar ————S— seat shiggsa by acest pect, pecioe, 
and it will become the 


will be added to invoice. 
Famous Package of your ‘| Select young laying queens $1.00 





QUEENS 
each, any number. Tested queens 


Neighborhood.” pa | Cae a Ea 


No bees or queens sent C. O. D. 
Producing package bees and queens 
has been our sole business for many 
years. We have passed that costly 
and dangerous experimental stage. 
Your order placed here brings high- 
est value for the money invested. 
Write for complete information. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI 


of the highest quality, Italians, 
line bred for beauty and busi- 
ness; everything guaranteed. 
If you want the best bees and 
queens, write today for our 
Free Circular. 


THE A. |, ROOT COMPANY A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA' ! 
Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa ae ALBERT M. HUNT & SONS 


P. O. Box 277 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL ° P 
Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. a Goldthwaite, Texas 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY A. |, ROOT COMPANY = SYRACUSES \ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N, Y. 


A. | noor COMPANY OF CHICAGO WESTERN BEEKEEPERS 
cago, lilinois 


can save money by ordering Lewis 
BEEWARE and Dadant’s Foundation 


Hazel- Atlas Glass Company from us. Write for illustrated price 


list. We buy beeswax. 


Wheeling, West Virginia THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Pure Italian. Beautiful, gentle and good 
honey gatherers. State inspected. Your 
money’s worth or your money back. April 

delivery. One 2-lb combless package, with 

qQ select untested queen, $4.00; ten, $38.00. 


One select untested queen, $1.00; dozen, 
$10.00; one hundred, $75.00. 


Choice Three Banded Bees Cn Gee see, 


2-pound package ee Rutledge, Ala. 
‘ 2-pound packages - aes ack oe = 
25 2-pound packages__._ _- il _... 90.00 
50 2-pound packages ___- _..175.00 KANSAS BEEKEEPERS 
Add 60c for each 3-pound package, add $1.25 for 4- d<pound packages, add $2.60 . ’ _ 
for 5-pound packages. Each package contains select untested queen. Booking Lewis Beeware, Dadant’s Wir d 


20 per cent with order, balance later. Delivery guaranteed; state health certifi- Foundation at catalog prices. 
cate furnished. Full weight, good bees, and special attention to all orders. Write 


for large quantity. KENNEDY & SONS 
CLOVERLAND APIARY, Hamburg, Louisiana 1809 Tenn. St., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


For our March report, we asked reporters to answer 
the following: 


1. How much of the crop is left on hand? 
2. How is honey selling? 

8. How are bees wintering? 

4. Crop prospects? 


CROP ON HAND 


With practically no exceptions, the entire East and 
Southeast, and in fact the entire South as far as New 
Mexico, report practically all of the honey already out 
of the hands of producers, and with only a few minor 
exceptions at least 90 per cent of this is sold and dis- 
posed of. ” 

One man in New Mexico reports two or three cars on 
hand not disposed of. 

In the Central West the smaller beekeepers are re- 
porting their honey almost entirely sold, at least up to 
90 per cent. 

It is with the larger producers in this section, however, 
that we find considerable quantities of honey on hand, 
running as high as 50 per cent in many instances. 

Our idea would be that in the neighborhood of 80 per 
cent of the Central Western honey is sold and that most 
of the balance is held either in the hands of dealers or 
of the larger producers who have not been able to dis- 
pose of their crop. 

In the plain states the condition is somewhat similar, 
although very probably a little larger percentage is sold, 
owing to the fact that the crop was not so large. 

In the inter-mountain territory we find a number of 
carloads not yet disposed of, there being a half dozen 
in the state of Montana. Wyoming is pretty well cleaned 
up. The western slope of Colorado has a number of 
cars yet to dispose of, and there are in the neighborhood 
of at least a half dozen cars in Utah. Idaho has a few 
cars yet to sell, but with the determination to get prices 
at which they are held or carry over until another year. 
Washington beekeepers have probably the largest per- 
centage unsold of any other beekeepers of the country. 

In Oregon and California the honey seems to be pretty 
well disposed of throughout. 


HOW HONEY IS SELLING 


With scarcely any exception, the report is honey is 
not selling readily. In other words, honey seems to be 
moving very slowly through the regular channels of 
trade, and this is laid by the reporters to two different 
causes at least. One of these is the large amount of 
price cutting, which has made such a variety of prices 
that buyers of honey are holding aloof. Another in- 
stance that price cutting demoralizes the honey markets 


by making customers not only wary of the ultimate price, 
but also doubtful as to the quality of the honey through 
the cut rates at which it is offered. 

Another reason for non-sale of honey is laid to the 
very low prices which have ruled on sugar. Sugar has 
been extremely low in price. Fortunately, we are just 
now learning of an upward trend and a stiffer demand 
for sugar, which should ultimately have its effect upon 
the honey market. 


WINTERING OF BEES 


It has been several years since we have gotten so 
uniform reports as to the wintering of bees. It appears 
as though bees were wintering in especially good condi- 
tion throughout practically all sections of the country, 
and the warm weather of a few days ago has assured 
flight for practically all bees wintered out-of-doors 
throughout the country, so that they appear to be in 
good condition for the balance of the winter season, with 
the exception, of course, of the possibility of shortage of 
stores. Some sections have already reported shortage of 
stores and the possibility of large losses through this. 

Undoubtedly bees in cellars have wintered excellently 
through the steady cold weather, which has maintained 
a steady temperature in cellars everywhere. 

Undoubtedly this has also had the effect of making 
for minimum use of stores in cellar wintered bees. 

We are already getting reports from the South of 
early honey flows and yields of pollen for the extreme 
southern section, bees building up in some instances to 
five or six combs of brood already. 

For most sections of the country it is a little diffi- 
cult yet to determine exactly what conditions are, but 
we believe they are at least normal or above for this 
season of the year. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


In the northeast sections of the country there have 
been two very fine snows, which made a big blanket over 
the clovers and which, of course, presages good for the 
ultimate crop of white clover later on. 

This is also true of some sections of the north central 
states, but as a general rule the fall of snow has been 
deficient this year and it is a question as yet as to 
whether the moisture will be sufficient during the early 
part of the spring to bring clovers out in the best shape 
possible. 

Snows have partly been replaced by rain in some sec- 
tions, which has helped materially in prospects for a 
crop. 

We believe that prospects are probably up to normal 
from the fact that clovers went into winter in a rather 
flattering condition in most sections of the country. 











FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. 
I have been building up this strain for 
the last 22 years for vigorous hustlers, 
good winterers, gentleness and fine color. 
These queens will equal the best on the 
market. Health certificate goes with queens. 
Prices: Untested queen, $1.25; 12 untested 
queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, $10.00. 
Emil W. Gutekunst, 
Colden, N. Y. 


















YOU want as few old, wornout bees in 

your packages as you can get. Neither 
do you want a bunch of drones even if the 
weight is there without them. Also a virgin 
in an occasional package to kill the good 
queen placed there is annoying. A card 
will bring my circular telling how to elimi- 
nate all these annoyances, and my prices 

















are in line. R. V. Stearns, 
Brady, Texas. 
LATHAM’S “She-Suits-Me” untested 53- 


banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to 
June 56. After June 5, $1.00 each. Pack- 
ages and nuclei. Introduction imsured. Send 
for cireular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





MY seasonably reared queens will please 
you. Circular sent when wanted. 
R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 





BOOKING orders for May delivery—Two- 
frame nuclei, Italian bees and queen; 10 

per cent books order. Everything guaran- 

teed. G. Prosser, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


SPECIAL OFFER MAY 30—Small colonies 
of bees with this year’s queens laying 
enroute. These colonies will consist of two 
selected frames of brood, two frames of 
honey and a pound and one-half of bees in 
a five-frame hive suitable for queen rearing 
or transportation of bees. Prices in lots of 
5 to 25, $7.00 each. Special discount on 
larger quantities. Sarasota Bee Co., 
Englewood, Fla. 








“WE had one colony headed by a Berry 

queen from which we extracted 750 
pounds of honey. We find your bees not 
only great workers but gentle and beauti- 
ful in color.”—Indiana. Name on request. 
Our queens are reared from mothers having 
great records for honey production, winter- 
ing, and disease resisting qualities. 

M. C. Berry & Co., 
Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 





FOR SALE—30 colonies bees in ten-frame 
standard hives, painted, metal covers, 
wired combs, no disease. 
Bert Goodrick, Admire, Kansas. 


ATTENTION, NORTHERN HONEY PRO- 

DUCER—St. Romain Quality Bees ready 
for 1926 season. I am in position to fur- 
nish several carloads of nuclei and pound 
packages at a very reasonable price. Ship- 
ping season starts April 1, 1926, and all 
bees are absolutely free from disease. I 
furnish health certificate with each ship- 
ment, also guarantee safe errival. All bees 
shipped on comb of emerging brood and 
honey for feed in transit, also combless 
packages, if customer desires. Prices as 
follows: 1 2-lb. package with queen, $3.00: 
1 3-lb. package with queen, $4.00; 1 4-Ib. 
package with queen, $5.00. Large orders 
will be given special attention. Address 

John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 


BEES, BEES, BEES—I have the bees and 

equipment, backed by 15 years of bee- 
keeping experience and selective breeding to 
supply your wants with three-banded Ital- 
ians. Begin shipping April 10. Two-pound 
packages with queen, $4.00 each; 6, $3.76 
each; 12 or more, $3.50 each. Select un- 
tested queen, $1.00 each; 12, $10.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 















PACKAGB BEES—Pure Italian stock, Write 
for prices. The Orowville Apiaries, 
J. J. Scott, Prop., Crowville, La. 
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PACKAGE BEES—Circular free. 
VAN’S HONEY FARMS, HEBRON, IND. 





WE are booking orders now for queens and 
package bees. Delivery starts April 1. 
Our circular and price list is now ready. 
M. C. Berry & Co., 
Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 
COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES—Earliest 
package bees, March 1 to May 1. Finest 
three-band Italians, young bees. Two pounds 
$2.00; three pounds, $3.00. Queens, $1.00. 
One thousand colonies to draw from; never 
any disease here. Ten per cent books order, 
balance at shipping time. Five per cent 
discount if full payment accompanies order. 
We will please you. 
Robert N. Moore R. 2, Box 128, 
Tempe, Arizona. 














QUEEN BEES—$1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. A few pound bees later in the 
season, $2.00 per pound. 
Graydon Bros., 4, Greenville, Ala. 
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THREE-BAND Italian bees and queens— 

Now booking orders for 1926. Satisfied 
customers everYwhere; ask your inspector, 
extension agent or provincial apiarist, they 
can tell you what our bees are and what our 
reputation is. We have a well established 
business and guarantee satisfaction. In 
Canada ask your experiment station about 
us. Write for circular and price list. 

J. M. Cutts & Son, 
R. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Package 
bees. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $9.50. 100, $75.00. Tested queens, $1.50 
each. Write for price list on package bees. 
Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Taylor Apiaries, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


GOLDEN THREE-BANDED and Carniolan 
queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c 
each. Bees in 1-pound package, $1.50; 2 
pounds, $2.50; 3 pounds, $3.25. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Cc. B. Bankston, 
Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 











TRY PETERMAN’S QUEENS—Bred from 

select breeders, raised in standard frame, 
strong, nuclei well laid up before caging and 
last and most important, I select only the 
largest, thrifty layers to sell, killing all oth- 
ers. From experience I know this pays. Am 
building a business on a square deal basis. 
Prices: 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, $13.00; 25, 
at $1.00 each; 100, 90c each. 

H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 





EARLY NUCLEI, Italian bees with queens. 

Two frames, well covered with brood and 
honey and 1 lb. bees with untested queen, 
$4.25; ten or more at $4.00. For every ex- 
tra frame or pound of bees, add $1.00. 
Health certificate with each shipment. De- 
livery will start April 15, 20 per cent down, 
balance at shipping time. 

L. S. Firment, Moreauville, La.; shipping 
point, Bordelonville, La. Member Louisiana 
State Beekeepers’ Association. 





FOR SALE—lItalian bees and queens, 2-lb. 
packages of bees with queens, $3.50 each; 
1-lb. package with queens, $2.50. Queens 
bred with the greatest of care. 
O. P. Hendrix, West Point, Miss. 





SALIDA APIARIES for early Italian queens 
and package bees. Write for prices and 
order early. Salida Apiaries, 
Salida, Stanislaus Co., Calif. 





BRIGHT three-band Italian queens with spe- 
cial introducing cage. See display ad for 
prices. J. F. Diemer, 
Route No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 





PACKAGES WITH QUEENS INTRODUCED 

will save time and loss in both bees and 

queens. Our queens are of the best Italian 

stock and are introduced and ready for busi- 

ness upon arrival. Also queens alone. We 

never have had any disease in our yards. 
State inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. O. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 





FOR SALE—lItalian bees and queens; 2-lbs. 

bees with young queen, $4.00; 3-lbs. bees 
with young queen, $5.00. Bees inspected, 
and certificate with each shipment. If in- 
terested in queenless packages or large or- 
ders, write for special prices and full par- 
ticulars. Satisfaction and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 





JAY SMITH strain Italian queens. Book 
early for spring delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed; $1.00 each. 
J. C. Hester, Mansfield, La. 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1926—Two frames 

well covered, two additional pounds, 
queen introduced and laying enroute to you, 
all for $5.00. Best package and best price 
in the South. Young Italian queen and bees 
and Hoffman frames, with health certificate 
attached. One-fifth down books order for 
May delivery. Send for December copy of 
Beekeepers’ Item giving co-operative plan 
of certified advertising of members of Lou- 
isiana State Beekeepers’ Association. 

Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 


TEN YEARS of experience in breeding 
queens of quality Goldens, also gray Cau- 
casians. Golden queens: one, $1.25; dozen, 
$11.50. Gray Caucasians, one, $1.50; dozen, 
$15.00, Pure mating. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed in United States and Canada. 
Tillery Bros., Rt. 5, Greenville, Ala. 








COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES shipped on 
sugar syrup. Pure Italian stock with 
queen. Two-pound packages, 1 to 10, $4.25; 
3-lb. package, 1 to 10, $5.25. Write for 
prices on larger lots and nuclei. No dis- 
ease, and safe arrival guaranteed; 20 per 
cent books orders. Reference furnished. 
John A. Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, La. 





SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
Get our prices on package bees for 1926 
delivery. No disease; we guarantee bees 
and service to please in every detail or your 
money back. 
W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 





FREE—Our 20-page illustrated circular on 
bees and queens. 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—One, $1.00; 
6 for $5.00 or 12 for $10.00. Write for 
prices on large orders or package bees. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
$2.00; after June Ist, $1.00. Tested, 

$2.00. A. W. Yates 

15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


SALIDA APIARIES are now booking orders 
for early spring delivery of our high- 
class Italian queens and bees. We use the 
best breeders obtainable and ship only the 
best thrifty queens. Prompt service, safe 
arrival in U. S. and Canada, and we guaran- 
tee to treat you square. Untested queens: 
1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, $13.00; 26, $1.00 
each, and 100 at 90c each. 
Salida Apiaries, T. L. Nicolaysen, Prop., 
Salida, Stanislaus Co., Calif. 














FOR SALE—lItalian queens ready May 15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 
queens, $10.00. Ww. . Talley, 
R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





I AM booking orders for May delivery on 
Caucasian and Italian 8-frame nuclei; 
also queens of either race. Yard inspected; 
no disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. Car. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—160 acres of 
land in western Dakotas has been placed 
in my hands for exchange for bees and 
equipment. Write for description and par- 
ticulars of land today and what you have 
to offer. O. G. Borton, 
Scotland, South Dakota. 








FOR SALE—Fifty cases finest clover honey 
in new sixties. 
W. L. Watts, Alto, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Hubam clover seed, 99% pure, 
25c per pound. Charles Koch, 
Reddick, IIl. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies of healthy bees; 
supers and equipment for comb honey; 
extra hive bodies; first class in every way; 
two shares Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation stock. 
Mrs. Edward McCarry, 
210 N. Meldrum St., Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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TEN-ACRE FARM—Good house, cem: 
cellar,jhoney house, workshop, bees, 
tures for 150 swarms. 
Elias Fox, Union Center, Wi 
FOR SALE—New $30.00 tenor banjo, ec: 
plete, $20.00 cash or exchange for 3( 
pounds white extracted honey. 
N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohi 





FOR SALE—tTen colonies of bees in sta:d- 
ard hives. Forehand strain. 
W. B. Kirby, 1019 Wash. Boul., 
Oak Park, | 





FOR SALE—Hundred stands of bees in 
good shape. Write me for prices. 
Wm. J. Preston & Son, 
R. No. 1, St. Marys, M« 











FOR SALE—Twenty-five colonies pire 

Italian bees on wired combs. Eight and 

ten frame Root hives. No disease. Write 
F. L. Shaw; Hutsonville, I)! 





FOR SALE—On account of serious sick- 

ness, 24 colonies Three-band and Golden 
Italian bees in modern hives and deep su- 
pers, both filled with honey. All packed 
for winter. Seventy-five deep supers with 
frames and drawn comb; 10 shallow 
pers, frames and drawn comb; 1 Cowan 
tractor and uncapping can. Lists per cata- 
log $475.00; $275.00 buys them. 

Dr. J. H. Coulter, 
R. No. 2, Keokuk, Iowa 


5 TO 150 STRONG COLONIES Italian Bees, 

Best strains, lots of brood and stores; 
standard ten-frame equipment, good condi- 
tion, from yards free of disease; inspec- 
tor’s certificate if desired. Am overstocked, 
so here is your chance to get something 
good at a cheap price. Lloyd W. Smith, 
Madison, N. J., or 56 William Street, New 
York City. P. S.—I want a country-bred 
beeman for season 1926. 





FOR SALE—One to hundred colonies in 

10-frame hives with food chamber. Combs 
built from full sheets wired foundation. 
These colonies are headed with young 
Italian queens of last year’s rearing. Health 
certificate furnished. Hives like new, with 
telescope covers, $10.00 f. o. b. Bayard. 

Bert Gander, Bayard, lowa. 





FOR SALE—50 to 250 colonies Italian bees 
with two good locations and all equip- 
ment, at Richland Center, Wis. Guaran- 
teed free from disease. Address 
John W. Hosie, Maywood, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Best white pine Hoffman 
frames, $45.00 per 1,000. Hive bodies, 
10-frame, no frames, $60.00 per 100. Write 
for prices on other equipment. 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 








FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulat- 
ing bee supplies, slightly shopworn, odd 
sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire to 
dispose of and on which we can quote you 
bargain prices. Write for complete list of 
our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Lllinois. 





FOR SALE—100 colonies of healthy Italian 

bees in standard movable comb hives. In- 

spected by New York State Bee Inspector 

and certified free from all disease. Winter- 

ing in cellar nicely. At the Model Apiary of 
D. W. Trescott, Conesus, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—500 colonies bees, 1,500 supers, 
all free from disease. Extracting outfit on 
ton truck. Finest location western Ne- 
braska. Speak quick. 

F. C. Hilker, 450 Marine St., Boulder, Cvlo. 


3 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FINE QUALITY clover honey in new 60-!b. 
cans. Prices on request. 
Sundberg Bros., 
R. No. 3, Fergus Falls, Mint 








FOR SALE—Fancy white clover comb 
32-section, glass-front cases, 
1 white, $5.25 per case. A!\so 
white extracted in packages to suit. 

Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Hubam sweet clover seed, re- 
cleaned and scarified. Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


COMB HONEY—Vermont clover of the 
finest quality in any quantity. 
J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 
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W r th t D it 
1. In appreciation of the honest dealings of our customers, we are extending you this service and 
assure you that we will be glad to book your order this month, so that we can arrange every detail 
concerning your order before the rush next month. Book your order for what you think you will 
, need, and if you want it increased or decreased, we will be glad to do so for you. 
Send for our 20-page circular. 
- We offer you financial responsibility for the money you send us, prompt shipment of bees, safe 
a arrival, young baby bees, and good young queens. 
id y ) ; | 
PRICES 
K- Two-pound packages with queens: Three-pound packages with queens: 
° 1 5 10 25 50 100 1 5 10 25 50 100 
d $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 $3.65 $3.50 $3.85 $5.25 $5.00 $4.75 $4.65 $4.50 $4.35 
h 
A- CYPRESS SUPPLIES 
a- What would you pay for Hives and parts that would last as long as three ordinary parts? How long 
do the Wood Experts say CYPRESS will last? 
7 Dovetailed Cypress bodies, complete, no frames, 100 $ 60.00 
Hes Dovetailed Cypress bodies, complete, with frames, 100 100.00 
li- Dovetailed Cypress Shallow Extracting supers, with frames, 100 65.00 
White Pine Hoffman frames, per 1,000 45.00 
- Let us quote you on your Hives, Bottoms, Covers, Frames and Foundation, then compare prices and 
n, I p 
uf lasting qualities 
THE STOVER APIARIES, Tibbee Station, Mississippi 
bs ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
“4 Tel. Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Mississippi 
ig 
th \ = 
‘d. 
>» 
e8 ANYWHERE IN 66 x yy Y 99 IS DISTRIRUTED NEAR 
p- IOWA, NEB., S. D., KANS. ] 4 E EK Ww A R E You 
n 
- CANADA H. J. Pfiffner Emmetsburg, Ia. 
an Py J Harry A. Pease Shenandoah, Ia. 
> —_———— \ { 
es, ————— —— " D. L. Ginger Langdon, Ia. 
ite ef H. C. Jones Marathon, la 
58. Nee | NORTH DAKOTA ve (— L. A. Michaelsen Holstein, Ia. 
id > 2 Pd \eanpaiaiail Bruns Seed Co. Davenport, Ia. 
at OM s 9 ee Orville B. Rogers Newell, Ia. 
dd } =~ Yffz f G. A. OQhmert & Son Dubuque, Ia. 
to MONTANA = —————— <9 o WISCONSIN U £ J. W. Bittenbender Knoxville, Ia. 
ot x = | (z : Hamilton Seed Co. Cedar Rapids, la. 
= %oS > = 4 : \ 2 \ Bert A. Brown, Box 421 Des Moines, Ia. 
| > ae Kennedy & Sons Lawrence, Kans. 
9 \3 i B. F. Ogg Ottawa, Kans. 
“— | SOPTH DAK ~~ 3 The Collins Apiaries, E. Sixth Ave. Emporia, Kans. 
an wroming | [ i Boyd Hardware Co. Columbus, Nebr. 
\n- Farmers Supply Co. Laurel, Nebr. 
vor rn NO. | L.R. Dillard Page, Nebr. 
7 NE B\RASK | Gunn Seed Co. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Baik _ } Johnson Seed Co. Grand Island, Nebr. 
- / Kearney Hardware Co. Kearney, Nebr. 
rs, > / Newton Hardware Co. Orchard, Nebr. 
on / Kuhl Bros. Randolph, Nebr. 
— COLORADO ‘Ed Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co. Madison, S. D. 
in \ ¢ / E. I. Underwood Willow Lake, S. D. 
nics KANSA . % J Lothrops Nursery Aberdeen, S. D. 
- rl Smith Hardware Co. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
| —_——"| } KA Paul Glantz Armour, S. D. 
- \ KANSAS 4 Dakota Honey Co. Scotland, S. D. 
b. TEXAS ac 4 N. M. Bratton Merc. Co. Newell, S. D. 
OKLAHOMA Fa Gurney Seed Co. Yankton, S. D. 
"i F. D. Humbert Grindstone, S. D. 
a R. H. Dunbar Chamberlain, S. D. 
nb LOOK AT THIS MAP. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? W. S. Scott Monree, S. D. 
. . ; ‘ M. W. Thompson Toronto, S. D. 
es, Nearly every beekeeper in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Kansas Pcopl FI d Feed C Mitchell, S. D 
30 is within the third postal zone of Sioux City, lowa.. This means rapid eopies our an ee o- 2 a. 
service and prompt answering of all inquiries. 
=v y~%, 1221 E. FOURTH ¢. — ‘ . ' 
the q G. B. LEWIS COMPANY STREET S10ux Ciry, IOWA 
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Burr Combs 


Some Friends of Mine 
By Frank C. Pellett. 


February 











Plover and baby. 


A few weeks ago the boss came 
back from a hunting trip with the 
tale that he had shot a wild goose. 
We had to take his word for it, for 
he failed to show us the goose. Now 
it happened that I too shot a wild 
goose a couple of years ago when 
on a trip to the Northwest. I did 
not shoot mine with a gun, however, 
but with a camera, and very prob- 
ably the goose never knew that there 
was any shooting going on. The 
thing I like about hunting with a 
camera is that it does not reduce the 
supply of game, and when you do 
make a lucky shot you can keep your 
bird for the rest of your life. One 
may try for days to get a chance at 
a shy bird or animal without result 
and then suddenly get a picture 
which he may never again be able 
to duplicate. There are many such 
pictures in my collection, pictures 
secured as a result of an opportunity 
which comes but once in a lifetime. 

In this month’s “Burr Combs” we 
are departing from the usual to give 
a place for a few samples of the 
game I have been able to bag on 
my hunting trips. Last summer 
when visiting the Canada prairies 
there were everywhere the big brown 
ground squirrels, commonly called 
“flickertails” because they flip their 
tails saucily just as they dive into 
their holes. One day, as our little 
party was taking lunch, one came 
out of a hole within a few feet of 
us and scampered across the road. I 
figured that since he came out once 
when we were near at hand, he might 
do so again. Accordingly the camera 
was set up beside the burrow and I 
sprawled out on the ground with my 
eye on the entrance to await his 








coming. One of the pictures here 
shows the result. It was snapped 
just before he started for another 
run across the prairie. 

In the past there has been on this 
page mention of Sunset Ranch, my 
Nebraska farm, where my tall friend 
Potter lives. In wet years the wild 
ducks still nest there, and whether 


The goose I “shot.” 


the season be wet or dry the upland 
plover nests with us. I have been 
going to Sunset Ranch every sum- 
mer for a good many years, but 
never but once did I get a chance 
to photograph a grown plover, and 
on another occasion, two years be- 
fore, the picture of the long-legged 
baby was taken. Perhaps I may 
never again get a chance at either, 
but here they are, and with no acci- 
dent they should be as good many 
years hence, when the live ones have 
become so rare as to be seldom seen. 

The worst drawback to our mod- 
ern ways of living is that everything 
is done in such a hurry that we don’t 


The ground squirrel. 


have time to enjoy things by the 
way. The auto gets you there quick- 
ly, but you could see so much more 
when you went on foot. The rising 
generation is losing the habit of close 
observation that characterized the 
early settlers of the west. 

I wish there was room for another 
picture, a photo of a coyote at Sun- 
set Ranch. The coyote is significant 
of the changing conditions of our 
times. Thirty years ago they had 
been hunted in western Iowa until 
they were rarely seen and seemed 
about cleaned out of that region. As 
the old men who were keen hunters 
died, the coyotes increased in num- 
bers until in some neighborhoods 
they are now about as numerous as 
when the white settlers came. The 
coyote is a clever fellow and has 
learned much concerning poisons, 
traps and guns. We have the sur- 
prising result of wild animals as 
large as dogs maintaining themselves 
readily in a thickly settled com- 
munity. Crows likewise appear to 
be increasing in numbers in spite of 
all the efforts made for their de- 
struction. 


To test your skill as a hunter, take 
a camera. You must get within 4 
few feet of your subject, with the 
light full upon it. For a time it is 
likely to be heartbreaking business 
because of the number of failures 
and the few successful exposures. 
To pit your skill against the wit ° 
the wild, and win, offers thrills i 
plenty whether your subject be 
chipmunk or an elk. As one’s co! 
lection of pictures grows with th 
years there is much pleasure in po:- 
sessing something that few others 
may have. 








